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The Outlook 


WHO WILL RULE IN RUSSIA? 


¥ E repeated reports of the serious 
Tt ill health of Lenine have included 

false rumors of his death more 
than once. It is possible that the recent 
despatches stating that Lenine was at 
death’s door are exaggerated, but it is 
quite evident that his power and ability 
to govern have passed away. What has 
happened quite recently seems to be a 
second paralytic stroke; his condition is 
evidently grave, but it is quite possible 
that he may live for some time, al- 
though he will never recover his physi- 
cal or mental ability. Trotsky also is 
said to be in very poor physical condi- 
tion, suffering from an obscure disease 
which does not yield to medical treat- 
ment. 

What will follow the removal of 
Lenine, and very likely of Trotsky, from 
leadership in Russian affairs? The very 
fact that a number of public -men 
are named as possible candidates for 
leadership shows that the turbulent and 
unreasonable Russian Government will 
suffer repeated changes both of per- 
sonnel and policy. Apparently Stalin is 
considered to be the logical successor to 
Lenine, because of his close intimacy 
with Lenine’s policies. Kameneff is 
nominally acting in Lenine’s place, but 
is said to be lacking in the large quali- 
ties of a leader. Others whose names 
are discussed are Zinovieff, Tchitcherin 
(the ablest adviser in foreign affairs 
that Russia has), and Radek, who is 
also interested in foreign affairs and is 
a revolutionist rather than a theorist. 

In no sense is there a representative 
Government in Russia to-day, nor does 
one seem likely to come into existence 
in the present crisis. Lenine has been 
the theorist, Trotsky the organizer. 
They have held power through terror- 
ism and fear and because of the lack of 
any organized way for the people of 
tussia at large to express their wishes. 
If there had been a truly representative 
Soviet Government, one fairly based on 
local soviets elected by universal suf- 
frage in their districts, of provincial 
Soviets composed of delegates from the 
local soviets, and of a national: soviet 
made up of delegates representing the 
provinces, then the rest of the world 
might be perfectly willing that Russia 
should try out such Socialistie princi- 
ples and theories as it approved. But 
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(C) Keystone 
NIKOLAI LENINE AT HIS DESK IN THE 
SOVIET HEADQUARTERS 


Lenine’s theory was not really Socialis- 
tic, but rather imperialistic, based on 
power derived from the army, from 
secret police, and from soviets which 
were not at all democratic in their 
origin. The tendency to modify and 

















Keystone 
CAPTAIN VON MUELLER, OF THE EMDEN 





moderate his theories, to which Lenine 
has yielded, really relates to the rights 
of property and the practical way of 
carrying on life rather than to the basis 
of the autocratic power of Lenine, 
Trotsky, and their associates. 

The change that must come from 
Lenine’s death and the reconstitution 
of the leadership will undoubtedly tend 
toward further modifications. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that these may be 
in the direction of securing representa- 
tive government, whether it be Socialis- 
tic or democratic in its character. 


A GERMAN OFFICER WHO 
KEPT HIS HONOR CLEAN 


seen Captain Karl von Mueller had 
sunk something like seventy-five 
thousand tons of shipping valued at 
millions of dollars, most of which was 
British in ownership, an English nhews- 
paper referred to him as “a gallant com- 
mander who handled his ship with the 
skill of an accomplished seaman and 
the courtesy of a chivalrous gentleman.” 

The conduct of Captain von Mueller 
ig in striking contrast with that of those 
Pn naval commanders who with 
their submarines or airplanes sank mer- 
chant vessels, turned crews and passen- 
gers loose far from land in open boats, 
knowing that their chance of survival 
was slight, bombed or attacked hospital 
ships, and committed other acts illegal 
and cowardly. 

The career of the Emden under Cap- 
tain von Mueller has been compared to 
that of the Alabama. When war began, 
the Emden was in the waters of the Far 
East. The Emden and the Karlsruhe 
were left behind there by Admiral von 
Spee when he moved his squadron of 
cruisers across to South America. These 
two vessels were detached and ordered 
to destroy the enemy’s commerce. The 
captain of the Emden showed remark- 
able skill, courage, and resource in 
avoiding capture for three months, dur- 
ing which he destroyed about twenty- 
five enemy vessels; of these two were 
warships. The Emden was finally de- 
stroyed by an Australian cruiser. The 
Emden’s destruction of two warships 
was a particularly daring feat. It took 
place in the harbor of Penang; Captain 
von Mueller (an account written since 
his death states) “disguised his ship’ 
with an extra smoke-stack, flew the 
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Japanese flag, steamed into the harbor 
past British guns, torpedoed a Russian 
cruiser and a French destroyer, and 
escaped unscathed.” 

Captain von Mueller died in Germany 
on March 12. His exploits and his 
character have justly been honored. He 
deserves that honor, and all the more so 
that his fair behavior stands out in the 
German conduct of war operations as 
exceptional. 


REALITY IN THE RUHR 


F Germany has had really any hopes 
I that America or Britain would save 
her from the consequences of her own 
refusal to pay reparations, they must 
have been dashed last week. In the first 
place, the suggestion from German 
sources that perhaps some understand- 
ing between Germany and France could 
be brought about by the mediation of a 
third Power has been so firmly rejected 
by France in advance of any formal 
proposal that negotiations to that end 
were, according to reports, rather 
abruptly terminated. Then the British 
Government made it clear that it would 
not interfere between France and Ger- 
many. In spite of the anti-French feel- 
ing in England, the British Government 
would not relish being placed in the 
position of becoming Germany’s ally. 
And now the United States has taken a 
more definite attitude that ought to im- 
press upon Germany the hopelessness 
of gaining American interference. 

This attitude of America was not ex- 
pressed in any theoretical statement, 
but in a decision concerning the bill for 
the maintenance of the American Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine. That bill, 
which amounts to $255,000,000, is 
chargeable against Germany. Without 
insisting upon a method of payment 
that would be embarrassing either to 
Germany or to the Allies, the United 
States has apparently made it clear, if 
unofficial reports can be trusted, that it 
insists on a percentage of all the repara- 
tions hereafter collected from Germany 
until the amount is paid. The under- 
standing is that America’s debt is to be 
paid in twelve annual installments. 
This gives the United States a direct, 
even though minor, interest in the col- 
lection of reparations. 

It is worth noting incidentally that 
Germany’s memorandum which is said 
to state the German attitude on repara- 
tions was deposited as a confidential 
document in the files at Washington, 
although the German Government was 
hoping that the American Government 
would communicate the contents to 
France. Inasmuch as Germany is diplo- 
matically represented in Paris, our 
transmission of Germany’s statement to 
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France would be tantamount to a pro- 
test against the French action in the 
Ruhr. It is a satisfaction to note that 
the American Government has in this 
matter given Germany no occasion to 
secure any undeserved prestige. 

In connection with the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, and especially with reference to the 
charges against France of militarism, it 
is interesting to quote figures cabled 
to the New York “Times,” presumably 
from official sources. These show that 
the French army is twenty-five per cent 
below its pre-war strength. Its 684,000 
men are used as follows: 


Meeting. international obliga- 





tion 128,000 
Guarding home territories...... 351,000 
Protecting colonies ................. 205,000 


In 1913 French military expenditure 
was over one-third of the Budget; now 
it is less than one-sixth 


TESTIMONY FROM GERMANY 
QO" editorial correspondent in Eu- 

rope, Elbert Francis Baldwin, pre- 
sents in this issue Germany’s case as 
seen from the point of view of two Ger- 
man authorities, one military, the other 
industrial. 

A careful reading of that statement 
will leave upon the reader, we think, 
an impression of candor. In that state- 
ment there are certainepoints which we 
think will bear emphasis. 

One is that there are Germans who 
recognize the French desire for security. 
One might expect Germans to suggest 
other means of providing for that se- 
curity if they do not like the means to 
which France is resorting. Curiously, 
however, the only thing that these Ger- 
mans say concerning it is really to con- 
firm the French feeling that security is 
something that France must provide for 
now. Instead of showing any desire to 
assure France of Germany’s spirit of 
peace and prove that spirit by making 
good what Germany deliberately de- 
stroyed, these Germans point out that 
Germany has only to bide her time and 
she will have, not only her own re- 
sources, but those of Russia, to count on 
when another day comes. 

Another point worthy of emphasis is 
the perhaps unconscious testimony these 
Germans bear to the course of the 
French in the occupied territory. They, 
being responsible men, accuse the 
French of nothing more violent than 
disarming and expelling the German 
policemen who were supplied with pis- 
tols, rifles, and machine guns, and at 
the same time admit that, in contrast 
to the German laborers in the Ruhr, who 
have heretofore received low wages 
from German employers in spite of 


high profits, in the Saar “German 
laborers are doing well under French 
superintendence.” 

A third point worth emphasizing is 
the calm recognition of the twofold 
means by which the Germans have made 
reparations difficult for the French to 
get—the printing of currency with the 
resulting inflation, and the sending of 
immense sums in gold out of the coun- 
try. The only excuse is that they have 
kept their own factories going. 

In connection with this statement of 
these two German leaders we call the 
reader’s attention to the report of con- 
ditions in Germany as made in Mr, 
Stephen Child’s letter. 


WHERE JUSTICE FAILS 


uR system of juries and grand 
juries, practical and excellent as it 
is in general, fails to bring results when 
a considerable portion of a community 
is arrayed against the law. This is 
what has happened in Louisiana and in 
the Herrin murder trials. Many people 
were bitter partisans on the criminals’ 
side—there is really no question in 
either case that horrible crimes were 
committed—and others in the commu- 
nity were terrorized by those who were 
partisans. F 

The Grand Jury called upon to indict 
members of the Ku Klux Klan for the 
murders at Mer Rouge was inconsistent 
in that it referred in its findings to “a 
deplorable crime,” yet declared -that 
there was no satisfactory evidence that 
murder had been committed, and 
ignored other offenses as to the commis- 
sion of which positive evidence was 
placed before the “open hearing” and 
presumably before the Grand Jury. Thus 
it is perfectly well known and ad- 
mitted that bands or single persons 
acting for the Ku Klux Klan carried 
out floggings, abductions, and the driv- 
ing of individuals away from their 
homes under threats of more serious 
punishment. 

But, although the attempts to indict 
any one for causing the death, and per- 
haps the torture, of the two men, Watt 
Daniel and T. F. Richards, have failed 
and the minor charges of assault and 
deportation have been ignored, the in- 
vestigation of criminal activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Morehouse -Parish has 
not been altogether in vain. High 
praise should be given to Governor 
Parker, of Louisiana, and to the 
Attorney-General and his assistants for 
exposing the almost unbelievable condi- 
tion of affairs in this vicinity and for 
having the courage to make a stand for 
law and order. The evidence at the 
open hearing formed a startling demon- 
stration of the evil effects of any at- 
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MAN’S O’ER-LABOUR’D SENSE 





REPAIRS ITSELF BY REST 
(Cymbeline, Act II, Scene 2) 
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Darling in the Baltimore American 





























ARE WE GETTING TO BE A NATION OF COMMON SCOLDS? 


From Elizabeth Jean, Woodlawn? Maryland 


Jreland in the Columbus Dispatch 
































FOR BURIED TREASURE TUT'S TOMB CAN’T BEAT OUR 
CELLAR 


From K. W. Dittmer, Columbus, Ohio 





Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


WELL YOU 
CHILDREN WILL|( 
JHAVE TO GET 
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MOTHER-IN-LAW’S ANNUAL VACATION 
From Miss E. S. Marfield, Hubbard Woods, Illinois 


James in the St. Louis Star 

















AN EASY PUTT 


From John Fleming, St. Louis, Missouri 
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tempt to govern through fear and vio- 
lence and outside of the law. 


ATHLETES WORTH WHILE 


ARVARD and Yale have been fortu- 
H nate these last few years in their 
athletic heroes. Both at Yale and at 
Harvard there have been outstanding 
personalities who have greatly affected 
the attitude of the two undergraduate 
bodies towards each other. Malcolm 
Aldrich, of Yale, who was graduated in 
1922, was in some ways almost as much 
a hero at Harvard as at his.own Uni- 
versity. Now the “Yale News” has re- 
paid Harvard’s feeling for Aldrich by 
celebrating in a recent editorial the 
prowess of George Owen, of Harvard. 

Owen’s achievements have been 
briefly summed up by Grantland Rice 
in the New York “Tribune.” We quote 
Mr. Rice’s words, not only for their suc- 
cinctness, but also because it is pleasant 
to find that sporting writers are some- 
times interested in something besides 
beef, brawn, and betting odds: 

Owen has left an all-around aver- 
age for a long line of coming gen- 
erations to shoot at. This will be 
their target: 

For three years he was a football, 
hockey, and baseball star. For three 
years he has been one of the honor 
men in his class work. For three 
years of competition his conduct on 
the field has been 100 per cent clean. 

For those same three years he 
missed only one Sunday teaching his 
Sunday-school class just outside of 
Boston. 

The entry who ties that record will 
have to hit the bull’s-eye at 5,000 
meters. 

Owen will probably finish his athletic 
eareer at Harvard this spring at first 
base. Both his college mates and his 
opponents will pay tribute to his prow- 
ess and his character, whether or not 
the fortunes of athletic war perch upon 
the banner of Harvard. 


COLLEGE GLEE CLUB CONTESTS 


ARLY this month ten college glee 
E clubs engaged in the annual con- 
test in New York. Each club marched 
onto the stage of Carnegie Hall in turn 
and sang a song of its own selection. 
Then each club in a different order ap- 
peared and sang the prize song, which 
this year was Mendelssohn’s “Hunter’s 
Farewell to the Forest.” Then, in still 
another order, each club sang one of its 
own college songs. By the time the 
audience had heard the tune of the 
“Hunter’s Farewell” for the thirtieth 
time (the song has three stanzas and 
they were sung by ten clubs) the ca- 
pacity of that audience for assimilating 
the saccharine and the sentimental was 
tested as fully as any quality of the 
glee clubs themselves. Apparently the 
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GEORGE OWEN 


judges—Dr. Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Society; Mme. 
Sembrich, the famous singer; and Mr. 
Krehbiel, the well-known music critic— 
found the dose not at all too heavy, for 
they gave the prize to the club whose 
interpretation was what in some quar- 
ters would be called the “feelingest”— 
which was proper. 

Of all the contests so far, this was 
announced to be much the closest. Each 
club was marked on a definite scale ac- 
cording to such qualities as tone produc- 
tion, technique, and interpretation. The 
prizes went to Dartmouth, Princeton, 
and Yale. 

Many alumni deplore this departure 
from the days when the kings of song 
were the bulldog on the bank and the 
bullfrog in the pool. There are also 
alumni who yearn for the return of the 
day when football was played with el- 
bows. Fortunately, undergraduates do 
not have to live their lives of sport or 
song according to the dictates of gradu- 
ates who show themselves to be “old 
grads” before they are ten years out of 
college. The improvement in musical 
taste in American colleges has been 
characteristic of the past few years, and 
it is resulting in the transformation of 
college glee clubs into what their name 
really denotes, clubs capable of singing 
glees. 

The practice of musical contests is 
spreading. This year, for example, the 
University of Wisconsin won the Mid- 
Western Intercollegiate Glee Club Con- 
test, and was therefore entitled to par- 
ticipate in the older series of contests 
in New York. This is the first time, we 
believe, that a college outside of the 
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Eastern group has appeared in the East- 
ern contest. 

Next week we shall print an article 
about these contests and their spread up 
and down the scale of ages—up into the 
alumni, and down among the schoolboys. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR DICTIONARY 


HE American Classical League has 

found a graphic way to show the 
influence of Greek and Latin upon the 
English language. It prints extracts 
from the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and Washington’s Farewell Address 
with the words in italics which we owe 
to Greece and Rome. It suggests that 
these passages be read aloud, omitting 
the words in italics for the purpose of 
seeing how little of the substance is left. 
Here, for instance, is its extract from 
the Preamble to our Constitution: 

We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this CONSTI- 
TUTION for the United States of 
America. 


If these classical words are read and 
the rest omitted, almost the whole mean- 
ing of the text is clear. The classical 
words strung together read almost like 
a telegraphic summary of the Preamble. 

Thus: people United States form 
perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide 
common defense, promote general, 
secure liberty posterity, ordain es- 


tablish Constitution United States 
America. 


It might be an interesting task to 
apply a similar test to some of the State 
papers of Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, and President Harding. How 
accurately could the average high school 
student apply the test without recourse 
to the dictionary? 


FRANKNESS IS AN ASSET 


HE Anti-Saloon League in New York 

State has been declared by one 
Court to be a political organization 
which under the Corrupt Practices Act 
is required to make public accounting 
of its receipts and expenditures. The 
decision may be taken to a higher court 
for a final adjudication, but the princi- 
ple involved is one that can be dis- 
cussed: without affecting in any way the 
legal problem concerned. 

The case which took the Anti-Saloon 
League into court, it seems clear, would 
never have arisen if the League had 
taken the public into its confidence as 
to its expenditures. The whole tend- 
ency of social and philanthropic organi- 
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gations at the present time is towards 
a clear and open accounting. Those 
that are efficiently organized and man- 
aged find it an asset of great value in 
their effort to build up public confidence 
and support. Whether or not the Anti- 
Saloon League is apolitical organiza- 
tion within the meaning of the law re- 
mains to be finally determined. But 
general experience has already deter- 
mined the fact that voluntary frankness 
wins publie favor. 

We think the Anti-Saloon League has 
made a mistake in withholding from the 
public a statement of its expenses and 
the ends for which its moneys have been 
used, although we recognize the fact 
that some give weight to the argument 
that the opponents of the League would 
not voluntarily disclose, and could not 
be compelled to disclose, the source and 
end of their propaganda funds. That 
argument has the weight of the argu- 
ment that fire must be fought with fire— 
an argument always more convincing to 
those on the inside than those on the 
outside. 

So far as public benefit would be 
served, there is no particular reason 
why the names of individual contribu- 
tors should be given, and there have 
been good arguments made against such 
a practice. The Anti-Saloon League, 
however, might well publish the total 
receipts of its organization, together 
with a certified record of the percent- 
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age of these receipts expended in their 
collection. The best way to assure the 
public that the League is efficiently man- 
aged and that its funds are used for the 
purpose that they are given for would 
be to let in the light. 


ICE JAMS AND BATTLESHIPS 


HOSE who have maintained that the 
. advent of the airplane made the 
disappearance of the capital ship a 
thing of the immediate future must 
have found food for thought in the 
newspaper accounts of the recent, at- 
tempt to break the ice jam in the Dela- 
ware River. These accounts make it 
rather clear that the airplane, great 
though its development has been, is still 
not quite master of circumstances. 

The Delaware River, after its cus- 
tom, proceeded to fill itself full of ice 
just below the city of Port Jervis. An 
appeal was sent to the aviators at 
Aberdeen, Maryland, and they started 
out to free the city threatened with in- 
undation. That is, they started out 
after a delay due to a heavy fog. Fac- 
ing a forty-five-mile-an-hour wind, they 
headed for Port Jervis, where careful 
arrangements had been made to light 
the vital spots in the ice jam with 
smoky flares of gasoline and rubber. 

As a result of this enterprise ‘one 
plane made a forced landing at Potts- 
dam, Pennsylvania, and another re- 
turned to Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
without discharging its explosives. A 
scout plane which was given the task of 
piloting the bombers was smashed in 
attempting to take the air, and the ice 
jam remained unbroken. Out of seven 
bombs that were dropped three failed 
even to hit the river, and the other four 
made no effective impression upon the 
jam. 

To cite this incident is in no way to 
belittle the achievements of aviation or 
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TRYING TO BREAK UP AN ICE JAM IN THE DELAWARE RIVER BY BOMBING IT FROM 


AN AIRPLANE—THE EFFECT OF EXPLODING A GIANT BOMB 
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to take the part of those who are dis- 
couraging the development of military 
and naval aviation. It merely indicates 
that perhaps the battleship has not yet 
had its day. 


THE REAL EASTER 
MIRACLE 


F some survivor of the ancient world 
I after a sleep of two thousand years 
should find himself to-day in Amer- 
ica or Europe, he would note one uni- 
versal custom totally unfamiliar to him 
—a regularly recurring holiday. On 
one day in every seven he would find 
most of the factories and shops closed, 
the streets most crowded on other days 
with people and vehicles now deserted, 
and the common activities of daily work 
generally suspended. In some regions 
and among some people he would find 
the holiday cbserved in a manner dif- 
ferent from that prevailing in other re- 
gions and among other people; but in 
some manner he would find it observed 
everywhere. 

He would also observe that every- 
where certain buildings ordinarily 
closed were on that day open. In these 
buildings—some called cathedrals, some 
churches, some chapels, some meeting- 
houses—he would find people gathered 
for at least part of the day. And, in 
spite of the wide variation in mode of 
observance, he would find all these peo- 
ple paying homage to one man. 

On inquiry, this survivor of the an- 
cient world would learn that for cen- 
turies virtually the whole civilized 
world had observed this custom in rev- 
erence for this same man. More than 
that, he would be told that even those 
who never went into these buildings, or 
observed the day in worship, recognized 
the universal influence of this man’s 
life, for from that life they reckoned 
the very passage of the years. 

If he should ask what manner of man 
this was, he would receive varying and 
in many respects contradictory replies. 
To some of his questions, however, vir- 
tually all the answers would agree. 
Was he a king, or great commander, or 
leader? He held no office. Was he a 
writer? He did not leave behind him a 
single written word. Was he some 
world figure with a long and spectacular 
career? Almost all that is known of 
him is limited to the events of probably 
not much more than eighteen consecu- 
tive months. Was he a distinguished 
personage of wealth or power who 
gained the respect. of his contempo- 
raries? Outside of the little country ir 
which he lived he was unknown in his 
lifetime, and even within his own coun- 
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try so far as he was known he was 
looked down upon by most of the influ- 
ential and respected. Among his con- 
temporaries was a man of the city of 
Tarsus who was named Saul, later 
called Paul. How this obscure man and 
his brief career must have appeared to 
the well-to-do, influential, well-educated, 
and strongly religious Saul of Tarsus 
has been briefly sketched as follows: * 


A child, a boy, born out of wedlock, 
and with the stamp of a bastard on 
him, has appeared in Palestine. He 
has claimed to be the Messiah, the 
hope of the glory of Israel. He has 
gathered about him a ragged regi- 
ment of the unkempt, the ignorant, 
and the vicious—publicans, harlots, 
drunkards; in all the nation no 
learned man, no man of influence, to 
do him reverence. He has claimed to 
heal men’s diseases and to feed their 
hungcr. He has appealed to their 
prejudices and their passions, and so 
has increased the horde that followed 
him. He has had no word of con- 
demnation for the openly vicious; he 
has never denounced drunkenness or 
the extortions of the tax-gatherer. 
But he has found no satire too keen 
and no invective too bitter for the 
Church and its honored and ortho- 
dox leaders. ... He has called them a 
generation of serpents; he has told 
them they cannot escape the damna- 
tion of hell. He has not only de- 
nounced the lawmakers, he has 
broken the law again and again. He 
has set the Sabbath at naught, and 
told men to carry their bundles on 
the Sabbath. ... He has discarded 
the sacrificial system, venerable with 
centuries of use, and blasphemously 
assumed to forgive men their sins 
without that sacrifice by which and 
through which forgiveness can alone 
be won from a just Jehovah.... The 
nation has condemned him; Jehovah 
has condemned him. God puts the 
stamp of approval on men by their 
prosperity and victory; he puts the 
stamp of disapproval on men by their 
suffering and defeat; and this man 
has suffered the most galling and 
ignominious defeat. The law declares 
that “he that is hanged is accursed 
of God,” and this man has been cru- 
cified, and thereby thrice accursed; 
the curse of God as well as the con- 

* demnation of the nation is upon him. 
. . »« His death should have put an 
end to this strange superstition. 


With the death of this obscure man 
as a malefactor outside the walls of a 
small provincial city his life seemed 
surely ended. But, so far from being 
the end, his death marked a beginning. 
From that time onward he has been a 
master of men—the Master of men. He 
has been conveying to generation after 
generation an unprecedented kind of 
energy. He has become the central 
figure in all the world history, and is 
to be reckoned with to-day, not as a 
far-off influence, but as a living force. 

And wherever the force of his pres- 





1From “The Life and Letters of Paul,” by 
Lyman Abbott. 
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ence in men’s lives has gone there has 
appeared life—and freedom—and power. 

In his train are the builders of hospi- 
tals and free schools. Where he has 
found a dwelling for his spirit he has 
set men to cure the diseased, to give 
knowledge to the ignorant, to restore 
the degraded. It is he that has given 
mankind free government. It is he that 
has inspired men to overcome the pow- 
ers of nature and harness them. He 
has given life, and given it abundantly. 

Miracles? Was there ever such a 
miracle as this? 

In the effort to explain it there have 
been propounded innumerable theories 
and doctrines; but the fact itself is in- 
disputable. 

This is the significance of Easter. It 
is not merely, not even chiefly, a mes- 
sage of the survival of bodily death; 
for belief in that, hope for that, has per- 
vaded the minds of: men from time 
immemorial; it is a message of access 
to a transforming life. It is this that 
has turned the world upside down. It 
is this that has made humility and 
sacrifice more potent than pride and 
self-assertion, and has made those that 
are greatest the servants of all. It is 
this that has lifted the Golden Age out 
of its place in the past and transported 
it to the future. 


THE RIGHT TO COAL 


URING the past winter people of 
D this country have felt for the 

second time within five years the 
hardship of a shortage of coal. There 
is probably not a person in whose hands 
a copy of this issue of The Outlook 
comes who has not felt some inconve- 
nience, and very few who have not felt 
some hardship, as a result of this short- 
age. In the aggregate the cost of this 
fuel famine not only in dollars and 
cents but also in suffering and loss of 
health and life is beyond computation. 

All this has come upon a people who 
possess a land rich in coal deposits, are 
supplied with more developed coal 
mines than they actually need, and are 
served by the most comprehensive rail- 
way system in the world. Could any 
situation be imagined more absurd? Is 
there any other explanation for it than 
the stupidity of the human mind, or the 
perversity of the human will, or the 
inertia of human habits? 

At present there is a body of men, 
the United States Coal Commission, 
appointed by the President, working at 
the problem that this preposterous state 
of affairs has presented to the country. 
We have no intention of anticipating the 
conclusions of that Commission. We 
have no thought of forming, or of ask- 
ing our readers to form, an opinion 
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concerning the best way of getting the 
ample supply of coal to the people who 
need it. But we do believe most defi- 
nitely that the public must inform itself 
concerning the issues involved, under- 
stand what plans are advocated, and 
become prepared for an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the report of the Com. 
mission when it is issued. 

As a contribution to that end we print 
in this number two articles on the pro- 
posal to transfer the virtual ownership 
of all coal mines and ultimately all coal 
deposits from private hands to the public, 

The idea that a well-distributed coal 
supply can be secured by nationalizing 
all coal-mining properties is one that 
has appealed to many minds in many 
places. It is not new, and in one sense 
it is not revolutionary. It seems to be 
a natural adaptation of the principle of 
eminent domain. It has been proposed 
as a policy not only in this country but 
in England. 

The most recent proposal for nation- 
alizing coal-mining properties has been 
presented by what is known as the 
Nationalization Research Committee of 
the United Mine Workers. In this issue 
a member of that Committee gives his 
interpretation of that plan. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this is not a proposal of the United 
Mine Workers as a union, but only of 
certain members of that union who have 
been appointed as a committee to study 
the question. In 1921 the International 
Biennial Convention of the United Mine 
Workers created that Committee to 
study the question and to submit a plan. 
Instead of waiting to submit their plan 
to the next Convention of the Miners’ 
Union this Committee made it public by 
presenting it at a gathering composed 
of people some of whom were mine 
workers and some of whom were, as Mr. 
Ellis Searles, editor of the Mine Work- 
ers’ organ, calls “parlor coal miners.” 
We may add that the plan which Mr. 
Golden defends includes the statement 
that “the conditions of nationalization 
are a 100 per cent union and a political 
labor party.” 

Side by side with Mr. Golden’s article 
we print an article by John Spargo. 
Until the Socialist party took its radi- 
cal turn and showed itself un-American 
if not anti-American in spirit and ideals, 
Mr. Spargo was a Socialist in good 
party standing. He has been for many 
years the most persuasive ‘and among 
the most thoroughly informed writers 
on Socialism in America, or for that 
matter in the world. It is particularly 
significant, therefore, that he takes 
issue fundamentally with the Mine 
Workers’ Committee’s plan for nation- 
alization. 

We believe that these two articles will 
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help all who read them to understand 
at least one of the issues raised by the 
present inability of the people to get 
access to their abundant deposits of 
coal. 

Next week we shall print in whole or 
in part several letters which have come 
to us concerning this acute and pressing 
coal problem. Among those who have 
written to us on this subject in response 
to our inquiry are leaders of public 
opinion who understand the point of 
view of industrial management, organ- 
ized labor, and the consumer. 





WHERE EXPERTS 
DISAGREE 


MONG the bills that died at the 
A close of the last Congress was one 

which concerned Sequoia Park, in 
southern California. A contest de- 
veloped over this bill, not between those 
who care more for commercial use of 
public-owned territory than for National 
Parks and those who want to preserve 
and improve the Parks, but between one 
group of strong advocates of beautiful 
National Parks and another group of 
equally strong advocates. Moreover, the 
dispute has been upon questions of fact 
rather than of principle—so much so 
and with such flat contradiction between 
supposed experts that this question 
seems to call for a Fact-Finding Com- 
mission almost as much as the coal 
question. The matter will certainly 
come up before the next Congress, and 
precise knowledge of actual facts should 
precede the framing of any legislation. 

The Barbour Bill excluded from the 
Sequoia Park one section now included 
and included a section not now part of 
the Park. The dispute has waged 
largely on the question as to whether 
this transfer of one section to the Forest 
Service and the acquisition of the other 
area in its place would be a loss or a 
gain to the National Park System. Now 
note what extreme and irreconcilable 
views exist: 

Dr. Willard G. Van Name, of New 
York City, the chief opponent of the bill, 
says of the section that was to be ex- 
cluded that the bill “turns over the half 
containing the larger part of the fine for- 
est to the United States Forest Service, 
a bureau conducted entirely for commer- 
cial and utilitarian purposes, which can 
legally, and may be expected to, sell the 
greater portion of the trees for lumber.” 
On the other hand, the proponents of 
the bill declare of this section that it is 
primarily one of economic resources, 
has villages and extensive logging op- 
erations, and is suitable for economic 
development, while its groves of big 
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trees would be well cared for by the 
Forest Service. 

Next, compare the opposed statements 
as to the new section proposed to be 
included. Dr. Van Name speaks of it 
as “a large area of high, barren, rocky, 
inaccessible land.” An officer of the 
National Parks Association, which with 
many other associations favored the 
bill, has said: “I know this ‘barren and 
inaccessible’ added region in its supreme 
magnificence. I have traveled its gor- 
geous valleys, camped in its splendid 
forests, fished its roaring rivers, as- 
cended its snow-crowned heights. I 
have been especially interested in its 
marvelous forests.” 

So of other disputed points, such as 
the number and size of sequoias and 
other big trees to be gained or lost. A 
common citizen finds flat contradiction 
all along the line. 

Behind this controversy lies a funda- 
mental difference of attitude which 
colors the facts to the disputants’ eyes. 
There have been a number of sincere, 
public-spirited men—the late Enos Mills 
was one, Dr. Van Name seems to be 
another—who think that the Parks are 
being managed for the benefit of the 
rich and the hotel and sight-seeing con- 
cessionaires. This idea so obsesses this 
type of enthusiasts that they can see 
nothing but crookedness or greed in the 
Forest Service and in the National Park 
management. An open-minded study of 
actual conditions would show them that 
this is not merely unfair but preposter- 
ous. An extreme instance is seen in 
Dr. Van Name’s circular, when he says: 

The bill puts a serious question 

squarely before the public. Are the 
National Parks to preserve their 
wonderful and unique scenic and 
scientific features permanently, or 
are they only keeping them until par- 
ties appear with the political influ- 
ence, money, or cleverness to take 
them away from the public and ex- 
ploit them for their own private 
advantages? 


As a matter of fact, there is not the 
slightest evidence to support such asper- 
sions on the Forest Service and the 
National Park authorities. As to the 
first, it is their'duty to make trees grow 
and to preserve the forest—their work 
looks at trees as to some extent crops 
rather than as nature’s cathedrals. But 
the Forest Service has at heart also the 
beauty of forests and parks and their 
use for recreation. Thus the Acting 
Forester, in an article in the “New 
Republic,” denies emphatically that the 
area sought to be added to the Sequoia 
Park is suited only for a rich man’s 
park. He says: 

For many years this area has been 


a favorite with campers and tourists 
who ‘enjoy wild and rugged country. 
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Many traverse and enjoy it afoot, 
carrying on their backs the limited 
requirements for camp use. Many 
have found that one unassuming 
burro and their own sturdy legs fur- 
nish ample _ transportation. Sim- 
plicity. has been the keynote of past 
use, and there is no reason why a 
change in the status of the land 
should remove it from the enjoyment 
of the man of modest means. 


As to the National Park Service, it 
has fought continuously against at- 
tempts by capitalists to injure the parks 
(notably so in the last Congress) and 
has held firmly to the policy so strongly 
supported by the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, which would admit none but 
scenic masterpieces to the National 
Parks System and would hold them free 
from industrial invasion. 

In this it is fully alive to the view 
that the National Parks belong to the 
people and that the man with the fam- 
ily car has rights that must be consid- 
ered as well as the well-to-do tourist, 
who yet also must have comfort and 
facilities. 

The principles governing the care and 
use of our National Parks and Forests 
are really not seriously in dispute; the 
facts are. In this Sequoia Park ques- 
tion the new Congress might perhaps 
wisely and sensibly include all the old 
and new areas proposed, for the Forest 
Service declares that it never made it a 
condition that the three southern 
Sequoia townships should be turned 
over to it to secure the ceding of the 
new sections. At all events, Congress 
should carefully sift facts from asser- 
tions before taking any action whatever. 


SLANG 


N interesting article in the New 
A York “Herald” by Mr. Arthur 

Maurice, the literary editor of 
that journal, raises again the contro- 
versy which has raged from time to 
time about the use of slang. Some purists 
deplore it. Some philologists regard its 
currency as the best evidence of the vi- 
tality of human speech. It is perfectly 
true that what is slang in one genera- 
tion often becomes the current and ac- 
cepted coin of good language in another. 
The word slang itself was originally a 
vulgar colloquialism. Slang may be 
both jocular and. serious. The words 
rogue and bully, now universally used 
by the most delicate and sensitive, were 
originally thieves’ slang, and there is 
still in common use in the underworld 
a language of slang which is almost a 
complete dialect and is difficult for the 
uninitiated to understand. Whatever 
doubt there may be about the originality 
of the contribution which the American 
people have made to the fine arts, there 
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is no doubt whatever that they have had 
a special genius for the creation of 
slang. “It is generally admitted,” says 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “that in 
the United States the currency of siang 
is wider, and its vocabulary more exten- 
sive, than in other English-speaking 
countries.” 

This proud claim is substantiated by 
Mr. Maurice in the “Herald” article to 
which we have referred. The article is 
a review of a recently published “Glos- 
sary of French Slang,” and in it Mr. 
Maurice: tells the following amusing 
story: 


There have been occasions when 
slang has been used for a purpose 
other than mere quick and easy com- 
munication of an idea. On the lec- 
ture platform Francis Wilson used to 
tell the following story as being, in 
his estimation, one of the two best 
stories that the war had produced. 
One day in the winter of 1917 M. and 
S., two Americans of the C. R. B., the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium and 
the North of France, found them- 
selves in adjoining chairs in the bar- 
ber shop of the Palace Hotel in Brus- 
sels. Present were several German 
officers who understood English per- 
fectly, having been trained for der 
Tag by experience in business houses 
in England. M. had just been in- 
formed of an attempt that had been 
made on the life of President Wilson 
by a German in the United States. 
There were highly important reasons 
why he should immediately convey 
the information to S., who had that 
moment returned from the provinces, 
and convey it in such a way that it 
would not be understood by any one 
but S. So into American baseball 
slang the message was coded, and the 
dialogue, which threw the listening 

termans into a wild state of amaze- 
ment and consternation, ran substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Nix on any of these spangled 
delicatessens getting wise, but if 
there were any wully extrees in this 
burg they’d be scare heading about a 
Heinie who has just tried to put over 
a Czolgosz on the main squeeze.” “T 
getcher, Steve, what’s the next call 
for dinner in the dining-car?”: “You 
can search me. But I think it’s all to 
the merry.” “Say, how long will 
these ivories keep on trying to steal 
second with the bases full?” “What 
do you expect from bush league 
beans? The skids for them. But tell 
me. Am I taking too long a lead off 
first?” “Attaboy! These gazabos 
will never tumble to the line in a 
thousand years.” Thus in Belgium 
was the purity of the language pre- 
served by the C. R. B. 


It might be entertaining for some of 
the high school classes who pay The 
Outlook the compliment of reading it in 
connection with their work in English 
to translate this conversation of the two 
American Relief officers into profes- 
sorial English, and see what the result 
would be. 

The Outlook does not wish to pose as 
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PRESIDENT HARDING ON THE GOLF LINKS AT PALM BEACH 


a, defender of slang in its most vulgar 
aspects, but it might as well confess 
that the foregoing striking example of 
American slang was read aloud in one 
of its weekly editorial conferences with 
much amusement and a good deal of 
satisfaction and approval. Of this much 
we are sure, the artificial and strained 
attempt to be dignified and literary 
often makes books and articles which 
might be vital and interesting dull and 
unreadable. 


THE PRESIDENT 
TAKES A VACATION 


HE President takes a vacation. His 
T departure is recorded by moving- 

picture photographers. The read- 
ers of Sunday newspapers (and The 
Outlook) are given a chance to behold 
and criticise his stance and his swing 
when he attempts to play a game of 
golf. The ubiquitous photographers 
follow him to the door of the church 
and set up their machines on the 
threshold of his prayers. 

If any man needs a real vacation, 
it is the President of the United States. 
He works, not only under the pitiless 
publicity of the moment, but under the 
constant thought that his every act and 
every word may be dug out of its con- 
text and forged into a weapon against 
his political future and his reputation. 
Phrases and sentences which seem 
harmless enough at the time they are 


uttered are sometimes revived and be- 
come the slogans of a political campaign. 

If a President could confine his atten- 
tion to the larger issues and policies, 
his task would be big enough in all con- 
science, but he is pestered with prob- 
lems of a type from which the heads of 
large industrial operations are free. 
The job hunters are always with him. 
Not all Presidents have the recreative 
mind of Theodore Roosevelt, who knew 
how to turn even this pestilence to ac- 
count. Once, if we remember rightly, 
Mr. Roosevelt was asked how he could 
have acquired his amazing palezonto- 
logical knowledge. “I owe that,” he re- 
plied, “to the fourth-class postmasters 
of America. When they became too 
annoying, I used to retire and study 
paleontology.” 

The strain on the President is some- 
thing much more than a problem of the 
individual man who happens to hold 
this high office. It is a problem which 
concerns the whole Nation, for it 
affects the efficiency and statesmanship 
of our Government: 

The strength of the President must be 
conserved. The need of conserving it is 
one of the reasons for checking the 
tendency towards centralizing the au- 
thority in the Federal Government. The 
need of saving it could be used as an 
excellent argument for giving to the 
Vice-President an actively executive 
function in our Government parallel to 
that of the vice-president in some indus- 
trial concerns. But, more pertinent to 
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ihe present moment and the present pos- 
sibility for action, it should be used as 
an argument for giving the President a 
thoroughgoing vacation. The plan for 
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achieving this end should of course in- 
clude a Constitutional amendment to 
the effect that any one approaching the 
President during his vacation with 
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political intent shall be taken out and 
hanged to the nearest motion-picture 
camera tripod until his political ambi- 
tions shall be dead within him. 


WHAT GERMANY IS DOING 


ORK in regard to an Interna- 

\Y) tional Civic Documentation 

organization in which I am 
interested has called me to the head- 
quarters in Brussels for a part of the 
past three summers. There has been 
time, however, for visits of two weeks 
or more each in company with housing 
and town planning experts into Hol- 
land, France, England, Germany, and 
Italy. I am therefore quite well ac- 
quainted with recent conditions in all 
these countries. 

The visit to Germany was in Septem- 
ber, 1921, and fully confirms the state- 
ments you quote of Professor Morize in 
the “Harvard Crimson.” Our visit in- 
cluded the cities of Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
and Essen. We made the journey 
through these districts in automobiles, 
and therefore saw a_ considerable 
amount of the countryside that would 
not have been possible traveling by 
train. Our principal purpose was to 
study housing and town planning condi- 
tions, and we found an enormous activ- 
ity, not only in these two lines, but. in 
every sort of improvement—new rail- 
way bridges, new railway terminal 
facilities, and civic improvements. They 
were then building a new Garden City 
of 3,000 homes for railway employees 
near Cologne, a very attractive com- 
munity, thoroughly up to date, and with 
all modern improvements. I was told, 
on what I believe to be a reliable au- 
thority, that there were at that time on 
the pay-rolls of the German railways, 
which are, as you know, Government- 
owned, 600,000 more men than there 
were before the war, and that there 
were not in all Germany 50,000 idle men. 


Every one in our party was immensely 
impressed with the very large construc- 
tion activity that was going on. 
Whereas in Belgium and of course in 
France they were doing all they could 
within the limit of their cramped finan- 
cial conditions, no thought of financial 
conditions seems to be troubling Ger- 
man officials. A prominent German of 
Cologne, one of the party who conducted 
us about, when questioned in regard to 
this activity by one of our party, a rep- 
resentative of the well-known Brussels 
paper “Le Soir,” answered very frankly: 
“Nous ne nous inquietons pas de 
Vavenir; nous dépensons, nous faisons 
des dettes! Que nous importe!” My 
translation of this would be: “We are 
not troubling ourselves about the fu- 
ture; we are spending money, we are 
piling up debts! What do we care!” To 
another member of our party, one of the 
City Council of Brussels, when a similar 
question was put, came the following 
reply: “We have about two hundred 
billion marks of debts [September, 
1921]. Why should we not add thereto 
another hundred billion marks, espe- 
cially when it is a question of dwellings 
and public improvements? The allies 
will not be able to take these away from 
us.” And this was the apparent senti- 
ment all through the part of Germany 
that we visited, accompanied by an 
almost feverish desire to make at that 
time, while the opportunity was good, 
all possible internal improvements—of 
course very evidently to meet better 
business conditions that might come 
later. 

Is it not a very fair question to 
ask whether or not this enormous ex- 


penditure on the part of German officials 
for internal improvements is not one 
reason at least why they have no money 
to devote to reparations? 

With® these facts well known to me, 
how glad I am to note your support of 
France and how good it is to read in 
“The Last Knoll Paper:” “The best 
thing that could happen to Germany 
would be to find herself held in an irre- 
sistible grip and compelled to do all that 
she can to repair the evil she has done 
to her neighbor.” 

Good for Dr. Abbott, and good for 
you for publishing it right now when 
it is needed! As for Mr. Whelpley’s 
statement that “these very conditions 
urge Francg on to the carrying out 
of her plan, the lure of which is a 
greater France, a France restored to a 
position of dominance in the affairs of 
Europe,” my answer is that, having 
talked with many in France during the 
past three summers, I believe this to be 
a most outrageous misstatement of 
French policy. See also recent state- 
ments by M. Poincaré. France has no 
such imperialistic motives. She is 
merely proceeding strictly in accord- 
ance with her rights under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, to do what Dr. Abbott 
said was the best thing that could 
happen to Germany—hold her in an 
“irresistible grip” and compel her to 
do everything possible to repair the evil 
she has done. 

More power to France’s elbow and 
more sympathy and support for her! 
Such good editorials as your recent ones 
will help, and I, for one, am very grate- 
ful. STEPHEN CHILD. 

Washington, D. C. 


WHAT GERMANS THINK OF THE GERMAN SITUATION 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


about the German situation as 

they see it. One of them is a 
high military authority; the other occu- 
pies a corresponding rank among the 
“captains of industry”’—he is the head 
of one of the principal trusts of the 
lower Rhine. ; 

“In. considering French pressure on 
the Ruhr region you should note Ger- 
many’s mineral production as a whole,” 
they say. “The amount in the Saar Val- 
ley can no longer be reckoned with, as 
that region, for the next eleven years, 
anyway, has been separated from Ger- 
many by the Versailles Treaty. The 
Upper Silesian region contained about 


T's Germans have been telling me 





half the whole potential supply, but half 
of this is now alienated to Poland. Of 
the remaining deposits, that of the 
Ruhr is by far the most considerable, 
not only in quantity, but also in qual- 
ity; it lends itself better to coking, and 
this is of prime importance to the steel 
industry. 

“Proceeding from resources to produc- 
tion, our Ruhr region has shown a far 
higher rate than has any other. Before 
the war it produced twice as much as 
did Upper Silesia, four times as much 
as the Saar, and more than eight times 
as much each as the productions from 
Lower Silesia, Saxony, and the Aix-la- 
Chapelle area. The normal Ruhr pro- 


duction is nearly 100,000,000 tons of coal 
a year. There are very many coke fur- 
haces. 

“Germany had a surplus of coal before 
the war, yet actually imported it. Why? 
Because most of our coal beds are along 
our east and west borders. On the Bal- 
tic and North Sea shores English coal, 
deliverable by waterway, was actually 
cheaper than was the German product. 
In this connection an additional inter- 
esting fact has been the import of much 
raw brown coal (lignite) from Bohe 
mia to our south, for our own brown 
coal resources are also on our east and 
west borders; the hills about this city 
of Cologne, for instance, have lignite 
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deposits. Although the heat value of 
brown is only about one-third that of 
hard coal, it is widely used throughout 
Germany, increasingly so indeed, in 
order to save the more precious hard 
coal. 

“The fact that the coal deposits have 
been near our frontiers has made expor- 
tation easy. Our coal has gone to Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, and Russia. 
Following the war, however, the chief 
item was the forced export to Entente 
countries. This, and the loss of coal 
from the Saar and from half of Upper 
Silesia, caused a coal famine throughout 
Germany. The country was rationed to 
two-thirds of its need. Nor was the con- 
sequent suffering alleviated by the 
understanding that, in case the full 
amount to be supplied under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty could not be furnished, 
the Ruhr region would be occupied. 

“You may say that a direct way to 
improve our conditions would have been 
to increase our coal production, and you 
are right. But, aside from the labor 
situation, it was hard to get proper ma- 
chinery; its. production was also pre- 
vented by the coal famine. Despite 
this, the ‘coal barons’ were able to 
open up and recondition mineral de- 
posits impossible of profitable working 
before the war. Even when the ex- 
change rate improves and gets towards 
normal, these deposits, we anticipate, 
will still be able to produce. 

“So much for coal. With regard to 
our manufacturing industry in general, 
two facts have been of influence. The 
first was the lack of raw materials. For 
those formerly obtained from your own 
and other foreign countries we made 
experiments during the war to find sub- 
stitutes. In not a few cases we were 
successful, so that some materials once 
imported are no longer necessary. Our 
industry is thus proportionately inde- 
pendent. 

“The second fact affecting our indus- 
try in general is of course the inflation 
of the currency. As you say, it cer- 
tainly gave an opportunity to the great 
industrialists to make huge profits. The 
currency-printing press, going strong, 
benefited them, we admit, rather than 
the people at large. 

“In this connection, the industrialists, 
it is reported, we hear, have sent sums 
up to, say, five billion gold marks out 
of the country. Large sums have of 
course been sent out, but they, you will 
understand, by no means all represent 
hoarding. The great industrialists must 
ever keep immense balances abroad for 
the purchase of the raw materials still 
necessary in their large undertakings. 

“While to-day the profits, once suffi- 
cient to run factories well, leaving a 
goodly surplus for expansion and for 
the pocketbook, are hardly enough to 
keep those factories going, German capi- 
tal is far better able to stand the strain 
of foreign occupation than immediately 
after the war. 


“How about labor? It has been pro- 
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tected and benefited both by the humani- 
tarian laws of our Government and 
by their spontaneous supplementing 
through individual employers. Despite 
this, labor in general has been ham- 
pered by low wages and insufficient 
housing accommodation; it has also 
protested against long hours. 

“Labor as a whole speaks in a far 
more powerful voice than it did before 
the armistice of November, 1918. Labor 
is no longer exploited as alleged before 
the war—certainly it is no more a mere 
pawn in the game, if it ever was. In- 
stead, it has become our master. Why, 
we had to stop the war because of it. 
It was at the bottom of the revolution 
of November 9, 1918. In the ultimate 
analysis, then, the Kaiser really fled 
because of it. Hence labor now pos- 
sesses hitherto unknown power. In gen- 
eral (to his credit be it said), the laborer 
has used that power to improve his con- 
ditions rather than to unsettle the Gov- 
ernment. Before the war Germany was 
apparently run to benefit monarchists 
and bureaucrats; it is now being run to 
benefit industry as a whole, whether 
working with head or hand. Our prac- 
tically bloodless revolution was the real 
thing, after all. November 9, 1918, was 
a decisive day in our economic history, 
just as November 11, 1918, was a de- 
cisive day in our political history. 

“As a result of French pressure on 
the Ruhr, we are threatened with a 
crisis of unemployment in the mines 
and factories. In the first there are 
over half a million miners; in the sec- 
ond, there are some fifty thousand em- 
ployees in the Krupp works alone. The 
Krupps manufacture finished steel arti- 
cles. Already the slowing-down process 
has begun. The manufacture is being 
held up, yet the firm expects to keep the 
men as long as possible in working to 
improve the plant. This is fine as far 
as it goes, but it cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. Doubtless the Krupp workmen 
will be more loyal and law-abiding than 
any others, for their employers have 
won the favor of the employees, more 
than have any others, by housing, 
hostel, playground, and library privi- 
leges and by other social and economic 
activities affecting the common welfare. 
Yet, even so, perhaps a quarter of these 
employees—probably a quarter, anyway, 
throughout the Ruhr region—are im- 
bued with Communistic ideas. Now 
among Communists the sentiment of 
nationality is not strong. One of them 
said to us the other day, tapping his 
stomach, ‘My country is here!’ 

“These workmen in particular will be 
influenced to labor for the Frenchman, 
we suppose. He arrives, bearing gifts 
as well as a gun, for he promises good 
wages and steady work. As to manage- 
ment of that work he points to the Saar, 
where German laborers are doing well 
under French superintendence; if so 
there, why not here? Nor does he for- 
get to add that the Ruhr ‘coal barons’ 
and steel makers could have paid higher 
wages, sent less money abroad, and kept 
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more in Germany to universal benefit. 
Not only the eighty thousand Poles and 
any other foreign workers listen atten- 
tively to the Frenchman, the German 
Communists and extremists also listen. 

“In reply, our German employers con- 
cede that they formerly paid low wages, 
because no higher were then possible. 
They do not deny that they have 
profited, though not to the degree. re- 
ported, and they also show the disposi- 
tion of profits as stated above. They 
emphatically deny the French Govern- 
ment’s ability to carry out its promises; 
first, because it is short of funds, and, 
second, because of French economic in- 
efficiency in operating the highly organ- 
ized plants in Alsace and Lorraine 
taken over from Germany. 

“A more striking proof is revealed in 
a survey of French efficiency in the 
Ruhr during the five weeks of the occu- 
pation. 

“For instance, in the mines produc- 
tion has been reduced by half. The iron 
and steel industries have also begun to 
restrict their production in like meas- 
ure. 

“As to export, half a dozen trains a 
day, carrying perhaps five thousand tons 
of coal and coke altogether, leave for 
France and Belgium, and a few boats by 
river for Alsace with half that amount; 
this in contrast with a former record of 
over fifty trains a day and many boats. 

“Of the nearly eight hundred miles of 
railway in the Ruhr region, only a quar- 
ter are in use. Of the former twelve 
hundred trains a day in that region 
there are now not over seventy. Other 
communications are assured only by 
intermittent tramway service. Motor 
traffic has practically ceased, for at any 
moment alon# the route French officials 
are likely to requisition the machines; 
a friend of ours had three taken away 
from him yesterday. 

“Traffic restriction has had a bad 
effect on food transportation. Prices 
have doubled. The Ruhr will face famine. 

“As to law and order, several hundred 
of our functionaries have been expelled, 
their wives and families being ordered 
to follow in four days. Our Schutz- 
polizei, the ‘Schupo’ or so-called ‘Green 
Police’ (from their forest-green uni- 
form) have been ordered by the inva- 
ders to salute French officers. Of all 
French arrogance, this command is the 
stupidest. True, in the British, Belgian, 
and French regularly recognized occu- 
pied regions our police must salute for- 
eign officers. We recognize the legality 
of the occupation of those regions. We 
indignantly do nat recognize the legality 
of the Ruhr occupation, and the entire 
body of policemen who have patrioti- 
cally refused to salute French officers 
have been disarmed and expelled. The 
‘Schupo’ carry a pistol apiece, a rifle for 
every three men, and have a machine 
gun for every hundred men. You see, 
we have not yet come to the English 
and American ideal of a policeman’s 
‘billy;’ a considerable arming of our 
police has appeared necessary, though 
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we have been sharply criticised by Eng- 
lish and Americans for it. You must, 
however, see some justice for it in our 
mining regions, as in your own. 

“What lies behind the present French 
and Belgian action? we ask you; and you 
reply, ‘The sincere desire to get repara- 
tions,’ and you add, “The present pres- 
sure seems to most of them the only 
way.’ 

“But, let us tell you, they want some- 
thing more than reparations. You know 
that. They want security, first, last, 
and all the time, no matter whether 
they get any reparations or not. Why, 
they are afraid even of a disarmed Ger- 
man giant! 

“How shall security be obtained? One 
way would seem to be to destroy Ger- 
man capital and labor alike. As the 
British promptly prophesied and as his- 
tory has already shown, the present 
French pressure on the Ruhr cannot 
produce reparations except at a cost 
very much greater than the sum of 
those reparations. ‘Then the French 
must have something. else in mind. 
They are intelligent. They know that 
they cannot get reparations by making 
it impossible for Germany to pay. 
Hence their real reason is revealed. 
They want security, and to get it they 
would let reparations go. They would 
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destroy our prosperity. At the recent 
Paris Conference M. Poincaré let the 
cat out of the bag when he objected to 
the British plan of reparations because 
it would make Germany’s rapid recovery 
possible! 

“In addition, France and Belgium 
hope, we feel sure, to detach the Rhine- 
land from Germany—at all events, so 
much of the Rhineland as is on the left 
bank of the river—and to keep it under 
their military guard. 

“Some things which have already oc- 
curred in the Ruhr indicate that the 
French, at least, want to push matters 
so as to goad Germany into a declara- 
tion of war. But, in the long run, this 
might not bring about security. Is 
there any other country except Belgium 
to support France? There is one to 
support us—Russia, with her vast 
potential resources. 

“At the present time, however, what 
has Germany to show in the shape of 
armed strength? The fact that there 
have been no more disturbances in the 
Ruhr than there have been indicates 
how thoroughly disarmed we are. Were 
we not, there would have been the rush 
of a nation to defend the Ruhr when the 
French came in. That there has not 
been that rush is sufficient proof of dis- 
armament. So far as we know, the only 
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arms in Germany are those belonging 
to our army of 100,000 men, authorized 
by the Versailles Treaty, and to the 
Schutzpolizei, with its total for all Ger- 
many of 150,000 men. Even if there 
should be some more guns here and 
there, where is their ammunition? As 
to our plants for the manufacture of 
military materials, munitions, etc., Arti- 
cles 169 and 204 of the Versailles Treaty 
have been fulfilled by the Interallied 
Commissions of Control: they have de- 
stroyed all such plants. To us these 
treaty provisions have their comical 
side, for our Government has thus been 
‘forced’ to subsidize its own industry 
for transforming its war plants into 
peace plants; to maintain its competi- 
tive position in the world’s markets it 
would have had to do this, anyway. 

“In our opinion, present action vio- 
lates the Versailles Treaty. In French 
and Belgian opinion, it does not so vio- 
late it because of the word ‘respective,’ 
giving the right to any one of the Allies 
to act alone. Be this as it may, the 
practical result of destroying our pro- 
ductive power to get the reparations due 
has already shown to the hard-headed 
British, and ought to show to you, how 
undesirable it is to approve the present 
action.” 

Cologne, February 20, 1923. 


PINCHOT AS STATE FORESTER 


be reproduced on the now barren 

hills of Pennsylvania, once 
thickly covered with pine, hemlock, and 
a dozen other varieties of hardwoods. 
Already the reclamation projects 
launched by the State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and large private corporations 
such as railways, water supply, gas, 


MERICA’S greatest forests are to 


BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


coal, and steel companies have brought 
under care approximately six million 
acres of lands that in former years sup- 
ported heavy stands of timber, and 
within the next few years it is more 
than probable that that acreage will 
have been doubled through projects 
which are now partly started or in the 
making. 


All of that will be possible through 
the fact that on January 16, 1923, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, famed throughout the 
country for his work in forest conserva- 
tion under the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
took office as Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Before he resigned to run for the 
office of Governor Mr. Pinchot held office 
under former Governor Sproul as the 
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them along to The Outlook. 





its subscribers to give their views on a num- 

ber of things. We have offered prizes for the 
best letters on homes, neighbors, athletics, crucial 
moments, the World War, advertising, The Outlook 
itself, and last, but not least, books. Apparently in 
this mixed assemblage of interests the thing which 
has excited our readers most of all is books. In 
response to our last prize offer more than two 
thousand subscribers have felt the need of putting 
their views on this subject on paper and sending 





THOUSAND BOOK-LOVERS 


Ts OUTLOOK has from time to time asked 


their writers. 


letters. 


It is not an easy task to read two thousand letters 
and pick out the few to which awards can be given. 
It is particularly hard this time, for most of these 
letters, on preliminary examination, seem to bear 
evidence of the deep and thoughtful interest of 


Some time before long we will publish our con- 
clusions concerning this remarkable collection of 
Will all those who entered this contest 
and are momentarily awaiting receipt of the first 
prize please have patience ? 
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GOVERNOR PINCHOT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, WELCOMES HIS CONSTITUENTS 


State Forester of Pennsylvania. In that 
post he was hampered by the general 
lack of information concerning the for- 
ests, by a consequent shortage of funds, 
anc by the fact that his independent 
political affiliations made it difficult for 
him to get funds from the Legislature. 
But what he accomplished in the face 
of those obstacles is a sure indication 
of what he may be expected to do now 
that he has become the Chief Executive 
of Pennsylvania. 

The first session of the Legislature 
assembled during Mr. Pinchot’s term of 
office was in the year 1919. A plea was 
made for a large appropriation, purely 
as a business matter. But after he had 
produced all available statistics to show 
the business value of utilizing the waste 
lands in reforestation, the Legislature 
granted him an appropriation of $91,000 
to run his Department and to extend the 
forests of the State over a period of two 
years. Obviously little could be done 
with that amount. 

Two years later, however, the Fores- 
ter had so thoroughly convinced the 


people of Pennsylvania of the urgent 
necessity for reforestation that an ‘ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 was made. It 
was the largest amount ever given by 
any commonwealth for forestry. At 
that, it was considerably below the sum 
asked by Mr. Pinchot, who was particu- 
larly anxious to get funds for the pur- 
chase by the State of some five million 
acres of land laid waste by the expen- 
sive lumbering methods of earlier days. 
With the sum, however, the Forestry 
Department succeeded in putting into 
effect a system as elaborate as any in 
the country for the protection of exist- 
ing forests and for the promulyation of 
new ones. 

At the present time, as the nucleus 
of the huge State forest that it is hoped 
will spring up some day, the State of 
Pennsylvania has 1,100,000 acres of 
land. That has been acquired in odd 
lots over a period of twenty-two years. 
In spite of the fact that much of it con- 
tains relatively new growth, the Fores- 
try Department has been able to show 
a fair return on the total investment, 
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which is approximately $5,000,000. Every 
year the income has increased. The 
rate of increase is such that, according 
to the new Governor, if Pennsylvania 
buys up the remaining five million acres 
of desert and applies to its care the 
methods now in use by the Department 
the State will have an income of more 
than $50,000,000 a year at the expira- 
tion of fifty years from its forests alone. 
Long before that time the income will 
have reached the point where forestry 
will be more than self-supporting. 

The figures on which that estimate is 
based have been analyzed by account- 
ants for all the big corporations. They 
explain better than anything else why 
those corporations have taken up forest 
conservation work. Back of the esti- 
mates Mr. Pinchot built up practical 
demonstrations. In effect, the State of 
Pennsylvania went into the business of 
timber products under his direction, and 
it is getting more business every year. 
His first step as Forester was to stop 
the wasteful burning of rubbish in for- 
est areas. 
over fallen timber, and all the available 
material for the manufacture of staves, 
shingles, railway ties, telephone poles, 
clothespins, and innumerable other 
small wood products was salvaged. The 
corporations were given access to the 
figures, and became convinced. 

An even more direct demonstration of 
the need of reforestation has been given 
in Pennsylvania during the last half of 
1922. The rainfall in nearly every sec- 
tion of the State fell far below the 
average. It was necessary to transport 
water over long distances for such vital 
uses as locomotives. Mines were closed 
in a few instances because of a shortage 
of water. For years all the leaders in 
forest conservation have been preaching 
the water value of the trees, until it has 
become generally known that streams 
and wells in heavily forested areas 
rarely run dry, even in long periods of 
drought. Not only the water-supply 
companies felt the need. The shortage 
drove home to all consumers the urgent 
necessity for reforestation. 

Even without that lesson the work 
being done by corporations as a result 
of the demonstrations given by the State 
Forestry Department was in some re- 
spects more important than the efforts 
of the Commonwealth itself. Practical 
foresters agree that replanting large 
areas of cut-over or burned-over lands is 
impracticable, because of its cost. 
Wherever trees have been left standing 
the forests replant themselves. All that 
is necessary isto provide protection 
from fire, and as far as possible from 
other destructive agencies, as, for in- 
stance, the chestnut blight. In Pennsyl- 
vania the Forestry Department is clear- 
ing out all the chestnut trees killed by 
the blight and cutting the few that 
escaped. Huge quantities of timber 
have been salvaged in that way. 

Nevertheless it is realized that some 
replanting by artificial means is neces- 


Experts were sent out to look - 
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sary. Therefore the Forestry Depart- 
ment has established nurseries for 
seedlings at a dozen or more of the vari- 
ous State institutions where there is 
land to spare, and Pennsylvania to-day 
has millions. of trees of all suitable 
varieties, which may be obtained at 
nominal. cost. by any individual or or- 
ganization wishing to replant. 

A dozen big public utilities in Penn- 
sylvania now employ foresters to look 
after their timber lands, or the cut-over 
and burned-over areas in.which they are 
growing’ new stands of timber. _The 
Scranton Gas and Water Company~has 
planted nearly a million trees furnished 
by the State....About*two years ago it 
discovered that the denuded mountains 
surrounding the coal:city no longer held 
the huge supplies of water found there 
in former years. Erosion followed 
deforestation... Another corporation re- 


cently completed the planting of seed- 


lings over a.total of ten thousand acres. 
All the railways are doing some plant- 
ing, particularly ‘those like the Pennsyl- 
vania System, which maintain their own 
water supplies over the greater length 
of their lines. 

Paid fire fighting is expensive, but 
even with its shortage of funds the 
State has worked out a programme in 
that line also. The State has two thou- 
sand local fire wardens, who direct the 
prevention of fire and the work of fight- 
ing it after it is started. It has 175 
buildings on State Forests, with ap- 
proximately 2,000 miles. of forest bound- 
aries surveyed, cleared, and marked; 
more than 4,000 miles of roads, trails, 
and fire lines; 16 steel fire lookout tow- 
ers and public recreation grounds 
within the borders of its woods. 

The direct benefit is large, but it does 
not begin to compare with the indirect 
results, which are indicated by the tim- 
ber history of the State. In 1899 Penn- 
sylvania had an output of 2,300,000,000 
board feet of lumber. By 1919 it had 
dropped to 500,000,000 board feet. At 
present it is estimated by. Governor 
Pinchot that Pennsylvania pays $30,000,- 
000 a year in freight bills alone on the 
lumber imported for her mines, public 
utilities, and building needs. 

“The purchase of additional State 
Forests will be an investment both 
sound and profitable,” says the Gover- 
nor. “It will not only pay dividends in 
the ordinary sense in returns upon the 
capital invested, but it will be a power- 
ful means of securing to our people the 
supplies of timber without which, under 
our form of civilization, there can be 


no assured prosperity. Nor can we over 


look their value for conserving the 
health of our people, regulating the 
flowing of our streams, and for outdoor 
recreation.” 

A Committee on the Restoration of 
Pennsylvania’s ‘Timber Production has 
been formed as a result of the interest 
aroused during the last few years. It 
includes various large corporations and 
lumber interests. Boy Scouts have 
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added fire prevention to their outdoor 
activities. The hunters have been 
reached through their organizations, 
and directly. One of the bulletins of the 
Committee contains the following. infor- 
mation which may be worth repeating: 

“It is not what forest fires consume 
that make them such a terrible curse to 
the State, because there is very little 
large timber left to burn. It is what 
the fires keep from growing that meas- 
ures the damage. The sweep of a fire 
over a forest means the killing off of 
the young growth and the consequent 
holding back from production of tim- 
ber.” 

The survey made by the Forestry De- 
partment shows a total of 13,000,000 
acres of. land in the “Pennsylvania 
Desert” suitable only for the growing of 
trees, and including only the areas 
sufficiently large to make forestry pay. 
The State hopes to get about 6,000,000 
acres, including its present holdings. In 
addition, there is in Pennsylvania a 
million-acre reserve under Federal con- 
trol which extends into McKean, Forest, 
Elk, and Potter Counties in the Appa- 
lachians. 


Forestry as it is practiced in Penn- 
sylvania is now far beyond the scope of 
a one-man programme. No one realized 
that better than the new Governor of 
the Keystone State. His plans for the 
next four years, apart from the acquisi- 
tion of several million additional acres 
of land that are not likely to be de- 
veloped by private capital, are designed 
to make of the State Forestry Depart- 
ment, a service of supply and co-opera- 
tion for the corporations and the asso- 
ciations that must do the bulk of 
reforestation on lands now privately 
owned. 

The organizations that are already 
co-operating include the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the Committee on 
Restoration referred to above (which is 
headed by Louis C. Madiera, 3d, a coal 
operator), the Pennsylvania Association 
of Wood Users, Pocono Forest Preserva- 
tion Association, United Sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania, Wild Life League, Berks 
County Conservation Association, An- 
thracite Forest Preservation Association, 
Center County Conservation Association, 
Lycoming County Association, and the 
Flood Committee of Pittsburgh. 
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FROM A LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


BOY WITH GOATS 
Attributed to Chang Hu-Szu, Period of the Five Dynasties, 906-960 A.D. 


EMPEROR 
WITH 
TWO LADIES 


Attributed to the 
Liang Period, 502- 
557 A.D. 


In this exhibition, which will be open to the public till April 22, the pictures have 
“simply been chosen for their artistic merits and are shown to be enjoyed and 
studied,” the Museum “Bulletin” says. The authorship of the paintings, which 
are on silk, is difficult to decide. “Signatures are of no value; forgers put them on 
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CABBAGE 


Attributed to Ching 

Hsi-peh, Sung  Pe- 

riod, 960-1280 A.D. 

Loaned by Mr. John 
B. Trevor 














with the greatest ease; they can obtain old ink, and seals can be copied. T’ang 
and Sung silk are so well imitated that only a specialist can discover the differ- 
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SHALL OUR COAL MINES BE NATIONALIZED? 





I—AS IT APPEARS TO A COAL MINERS’ UNION OFFICIAL 


BY C. J. GOLDEN 


PRESIDENT DISTRICT NINE, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


a little argument on nationalization 
of coal mines which was never. pub- 
lished. : 

It was in the office of the Secretary of 
Labor, where the leaders of the: United 
Mine Workers and the chief operators, 
about ten of us in all, were trying to 
settle the coal strike. Secretary Davis 
suddenly picked me out, I don’t know 
why, and ‘said: “I waht to talk to 
Golden. I am against Government 
ownership in any way, shape, or form.” 

Nobody in any conference had men- 
tioned that subject, but I was glad-to 
assure him that nationalization of- coal 
mines with democratic control was the 
fundamental policy of the union. “I 
won’t presume to speak for the organi- 
zation, when the union’s president is 
right here,” I said, “but I give you my 
personal judgment that straight-out 
Government ownership would satisfy 
the miners.” 

Mr. Davis answered that the miners 
might be worse off under Government 
ownership. “Do you know that right 
over there in the Treasury Department 
are employees getting only $600 a year? 
I ought to have their pay raised. You 


T Washington last summer there was 


miners might be getting wages like that.” 


I said: “Yes, the first year the 
miners’ wages might be reduced, seeing 
the kind of Representatives you’ve got 
here now in the Government. But not 
The workers would 
soon learn not to vote for men who ‘re- 
duced them. When the Representatives’ 
political fates depended on it, we’d get 
fair conditions from them.” 

Then Mr. Davis jumped to Russia and 
painted a terrible picture of how they 
had nothing to give the workers there 
but two loaves of bread to each for their 
entire pay. I said: “Mr. Séeretary, you 
know bread is searce there; suppose it 
was scarce here and the Government 
had to ration it, and you gave us each 
two loaves of bread, two for each of us 
miners here and two for each of the 
operators there—I think the miners 
would say, All right.” 

The operators never said a word; 
then the strike settlement conference 
began. You can see the nationalization 
argument did not get very deep. 

That was one way of arguing nation- 
alization; another way, more  under- 
ground, was going on about the same 
time. We didn’t know of it then, but a 
copy of it lies before me now—an 
operators’ circular letter, dated August 
4, 1922, addressed “To the Stockholders 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.” 
It is on the Lehigh letterhead and 
signed by the President, S. D. Warriner, 
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who is also chairman of the ‘General 
Policies Committee of the anthracite 
monopoly. 

This letter was sent everywhere just 
at the time when the operators were 
trying to force on’ us miners an eleventh- 
hour sort of arbitration with only one 
object—wage reductions. We were be- 
ginning the fifth month of a desperate 
strike to maintain our wages, based on 
the $4.20 a day minimum to outside day 
labor. The arbitration, the letter says, 
“ean only be brought about by a crys- 
tallized public sentiment.” What was 
the letter’s principal argument? 

“The salient issue to-day, as has been 
stated by President Harding, is whether 
or not the Mine Workers’ Union, 
through a most ambitious programme of 
nationalization, -will be able to domi- 
nate the coal industry of the country 
and secure for its members preferential 
treatment, as industrial workers, by the 
imposition of a tax on every other citi- 
zen who is obliged either directly or 


indirectly to pay for coal. If the miners 


succeed in this programme, it will revo- 
lutionize our entire industrial life.” 

Remember what the situation was. 
Miners fighting for one thing—to save 
their wages; operators trying to stave 
off defeat by throwing the whole thing 
over to arbitration: Then this letter 
pretending to give “a brief summary of 
the situation” and urging each stock- 
holder to influence the ‘public by “a 
proper expression of your individual 
sentiments.” Then stockholders every- 
where running to Government officials 
and to banks and to newspapers crying: 
“Don’t you know what this strike is 
about? It’s nationalization—revolution 
—Russia; the miners will be nationaliz- 
ing your women next.” Some banks did 
start to cut off our credit for strike re- 
liefs. Newspapers, even those which 
had been defending the miners, did 
jump on us at the very end of the strike. 
We won, anyhow. 

So that is a second way of “arguing” 
about nationalization—secretly misrep- 
resenting it, calling it a scheme for 
miners to tax everybody else, whisper- 


ing it as a bogy. Even giving President - 


Harding as the authority for it; which 
simply wasn’t true. 

A third way you will find described 
in an article in “Coal Age:” “The offi- 
cers of the United Mine Workers pri- 
vately and publicly concede that those 
who urge a policy of Governmental 
ownership and operation of coal mines 
are several generations ahead of the 
times.” 

If you can believe an operator’s maga- 
zine, this means that there are union 
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officers who privately—not publicly— 
argue nationalization as something 
which the miners actually don’t want in 
their lifetime. 

The first thing about nationalization, 
which good union men in this country 
want, is to take the question out of the 
domain of underground whispering and 
out of the realm of political hot air and 
to plank it down, in black and white, 
face up on the table where everybody 
has got to look at it and see what are its 
facts. Facts of the coal industry. To- 
Gay’s facts first. That’s the miner’s 
way. We want it to be everybody’s way. 

Twice in National Convention assem- 
bled 2,000 delegates from the rank and 
file adopted nationalization. The first 
time, in 1919, they ordered the union’s 
international officers to prepare a Dill 
for Congress. The second time, in 1921, 
the Convention set up a Nationalization 
Research Committee, which was _ in- 
structed to get the facts from all au- 
thorities, work out a practicable plan, 
and, in our president’s words, to “crys- 
tallize sentiment” among the miners and 
the public. Right off we on the Com- 
mittee discovered that what the Govern- 
ment and the experts knew about coal 
was only half-truths. The Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Fall, told us: “No in- 
vestigation is needed. We have all the 
facts right here in this office.” I said: 
“Yes, operators’ facts. All sent in by 
the operators, to be dressed up as Goy- 
ernment statistics.” Incidentally he 
was against Government ownership too. 
He said the Government owned mines in 
Alaska, and he had reduced their wages 
and they hadn’t kicked; “reduced be- 
cause they were high-cost anthracite 
mines.” I asked what was the direct 
labor cost per ton; he said he didn’t 
know. 

So our Committee’s first report advo- 
cated a Government fact-finding agency 
for the coal industry. Its principles of 
investigation. were written into the 
Borah Bill sétting up the present United 
States Coal‘ Commission—only _ they 
omitted our demand that miners and 
operators be put on the Commission. 
The bill was voted on in Congress while 
the Anthracite Miners’ Convention was 
getting ready to Vote on whether to end 
the strike or not. I felt some pride in 
announcing (September 9 last) to those 
600 representatives of 150,000 hard-coal 
diggers, “Yesterday the law for a fact- 
finding agency was passed, and we’re on 
the road to the nationalization of the 
coal mines.” - 

Our second report, “How to Run 
Coal,” was a carefully planned, tentative 
scheme of administering a nationalized 


















coal industry—tentative, so as to get 
the detailed criticisms of miners, engi- 
neers, consumers, Government officers, 
and everybody. Last autumn it was 
distributed among the miners. After- 
wards, in order to make public that we 
had such a plan, I made a speech on it 
in New York and handed it to the press. 

Was the public willing to discuss 
nationalization? Did the press have 
just a few paragraphs, poking fun; or 
with headlines such as “Miners’ Present 
Terrible Idea”? 

The press of this country printed that 
plan fully, fairly, and emphatically. 
Why? Because alongside that news 
every paper was printing other coal 
stories about “anthracite shortage,” 


“prices go higher,” “fuel administrator ~ 


helpless,” and so forth; the stories were 
full of the operators blaming the rail- 
ways, blaming the miners, blaming the 
Government, blaming the war. People 
get tired of reading that stuff every 
year. People read with relief our sound, 
sober proposal to reorganize a self-con- 
demned industry on a basis of public 
ownership and the miners’ union shar- 
ing in the operation of the mines. 

People soberly considered our figures 
—$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 for 
buying the mines, plus $2,500,000,000 for 
the coal reserves. People discussed our 
proposed Commission of Mines for the 
control of budget and policy and our 
National Mining Council, made up of 
miners, Managers, and consumers, to get 
out coal. People saw that the plan took 
the same sort of union we have now and 
gave it greater power and bigger re- 
sponsibility; and people didn’t drop 
dead with horror. 

Did all the editorial writers tear us 
to pieces? The operators say they did. 
“Coal Age” says the plan “was quite 
generally scored by the press.” The 
National Coal Association’s “Review” 
says, “Newspapers overwhelmingly con- 
demn U. M. W. plan,” and gives a lot 
of clippings. 

My daily job is to look after the union 
business of 40,000 mine workers in Dis- 
trict Nine, but I make it my job to keep 
in touch with research men who dig 
coal facts, including clippings. They’ve 
checked over these clippings, and find 
that the operators’ quotations frequently 
omit the good parts. The fact is the 
editors did not do their usual job; over- 
whelming condemnation there was not. 
Certainly many damned us; the Detroit 
“Free Press” editor, for example, begin- 
ning, “This is a serious suggestion the 
State Socialists are making” (our plan 
says that it “has no use for the thing 
called State Socialism”). The Boston 
“Herald” also condemns, but is willing 
to add, “It is obvious that we must talk 
in the dark until we have the-mass of 
facts which the President’s Commission 
is intended to provide.” 

Most editors are non-committal; 
which is all we ask. For example, the 
“Ohio State Journal:” “The public may 
well ‘ponder the subject with great care 
\efore deciding to do it.” Arid the New 
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jie articles in this 
issue by C. J. 
Golden and John 
Spargo came to The 
Outlook in reply to a 
questionnaire sent to 
social and economic 
leaders throughout the 
country. 


See editorial com- 
ment elsewhere in this 
issue. 

A summary of the 
other replies which we 
received to this ques- 
tionnaire will be pub- 
lished in next week’s 
issue of The Outlook. 











York “World:” “Before anything like 
this is seriously considered the coal in- 
dustry must lave broken down alto- 
gether. On the other hand, it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that it has 
broken down.” 

The Brooklyn “Eagle” fears demorali- 
zation of politics, but says: “Perhaps in 
Government ownership and operation 
lies the only hope of year-round produc- 
tion, . . . avoiding the loss of half the 
working days, ... which is dead waste 
from the economic standpoint.” The 
Newark “Evening News” says: “As a 
plan offering from more than one view- 
point a possible solution, it deserves and 
should receive serious public considera- 
tion.” 

The old Springfield “Republican:” 
“The proposal may have ‘started some- 
thing,’ and, if so, it will not have been 
made in vain.” 

The Baltimore “Sun” says the miners 
“think that the era of private control is 
drawing to a close because it has been 
found to be unworkable under post-war 
conditions. The public will suspend 
judgment until it hears what the Fed- 
eral Coal Commission has to say on 
nationalization.” 

The Rochester “Herald:” “A careful 
study of this plan will do no harm, 
though there is small likelihood that it 
will receive widespread approval.” That 
so? The New York “Globe” sent a re 
porter to inquire of five persons picked 
at random in the neighborhood of the 
post office (far enough from those con- 
tamipating miners). One was a hotel 
steward, one an engineer, one a clerk, 
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one an exporter, and one an importer. 
All five knew about the miners’ plan 
and were for it—‘“the sooner the better.” 
(I'd like to see Congressmen taking 
referendums on the question.) 

The public was chewing on this plan, 
cutting its eye teefh and learning wis- 
dom on the whole coal problem. A poor 
time, one would say, to try to muzzle 
the Nationalization Research Committee 
by ordering it to keep silence for a year 
and to throw the whole argument back 
into hot air by calling the plan “red.” 
Yet that. mistake was made; and I re- 
signed from a hamstrung and censored 
Committee, and ten days later the Com- 
mittee’s chairman resigned. Already 
the miners in many«States have made it 
plain that their vote in convention was 
not meant to*put off the discussion of 
nationalization “for several genera- 
tions.” 

Time presses. The United States Coal 
Commission is ordered by law to ex- 
amine plans for nationalization... There 
the operators will advocate any kind of 
poison substitute—trusts, for instance, 
with harmless “regulation.” At the 
Chicago conference with the miners the 
operators in the lobbies talked nationali- 
zation a-plenty, but not for publication. 
Going to the recent New York confer- 
ence, some big operators from the Mid- 
dle West rode all the way with men 
whom they did not recognize as miners; 
the thing the operators talked most was 
“how far these damn miners are go- 
ing with this nationalization business.” 
All we ask of the coal owners is, “Talk 
out; let’s have your nationalization kicks 
in the open. Meet our facts publicly.” 

Out in the soft-coal fields the coal 
owners for a generation have been open- 
ing too many mines; everywhere start- 
ing chicken-coop towns of twenty-five or 
fifty houses and filling them with min- 
ers; then, when prices drop, shutting 
the mines for half a year, leaving those 
isloated families to starve. Now the 
operators tell the public that the miners’ 
union is to blame for “having 100,000 
too many miners in it.” Their only idea 
of a solution is regional trustification. 

But that’s what we have now in the 
hard-coal fields—a monopoly, a beauti- 
ful profit-making machine, a Govern- 
ment-proof machine, so that every time 
a Federal court “dissolves” a piece of it 
more profits flow to the same old owners. 
When coal gets into the monopoly stage, 
no operatér even pretends to offer a 
plan for-improving the industry. It’s 
perfect; especially for the householders 
during annual “shortages,” paying at 
the rate of $1 per hundred-pound bag. 

One plan exists—the miners’! Ex- 
amine its facts,’ and criticise. Don’t 
forget this set of facts: The miners’ 
union has come of age. In its boyhood 
it was satisfied with a few cents an hour 





1The two reports, “Compulsory Information 
in Coal’ and “How to Run Coal,” are obtain- 
able from John Brophy, Miners’ Building, Clear- 
field, Pennsylvania; C. J. Golden, Dime Bank 
Building, Shamokin, Pennsylvania; and William 
Mitch, Odd Fellows Building, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, who were the members of the Nationali- 
zation Research Committee. 
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to life. Grown-up unions nowadays are 
branching out into co-operatives and 








and with some recognition of its right 
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banking and insurance and education. 
“No forward step” would be poor advice 
to the unions. “Plan out your nationali- 
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zation bills for Cohgress,” sounds better 
among rank and file miners: among 
railroaders too, I hear. 


II—AS IT APPEARS TO AN AUTHORITY ON SOCIALISM 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


AUTHOR OF «SOCIALISM: A STUDY AND INTERPRETATION OF SOCIALISTIC PRINCIPLES,” «KARL MARX, HIS LIFE 
AND WORK,” “MARXIAN SOCIALISM AND RELIGION,” «APPLIED SOCIALISM,” “SUBSTANCE OF SOCIALISM,” 
“SYNDICALISM, INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM, AND SOCIALISM,” «THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM,” ETC. 


S a Socialist, during many years 
A I advocated nationalization of all 

mines and their control and ad- 
ministration by the Government, with 
some sort of arrangement for actual 
management by a body representative 
of workers, consumers, and Government. 
I have opposed Syndicalism and its 
variants, including Guild Socialism, be- 
cause, in the last analysis, they all 
placed a dangerous power, the control of 
a great basic industry, in the hands of 
a group or class, and thereby enabled 
that group or class, through that con- 
trol, to dominate the life of the Nation. 
It has been my belief, an important part 
of my faith, that a machinery could be 
developed which would make it possible 
to obviate this evil and to attain essen- 
tial industrial democracy. That this re- 
sult would not, and could not, flow from 
mechanical arrangements alone, but in- 
volved great spiritual advances, the at- 
tainment of a collective consciousness, 
and conscientiousness, seemed to be 
obvious enough. . 

I have to admit that my belief in all 
forms of nationalization has been so 
strained that it has become a tenuous 
thing at best. The collectivism of the 
war and post-war periods has forced me 
to admit great disillusionment, to say 
the least. Wherever one turns for ex- 
amples, the extensive experiments with 
nationalization, the substitution of gov- 
ernmental for private or quasi-private 
capitalist enterprise, show no results 
which can be regarded as encouraging 
or assuring. Everywhere one sees in- 
efficiency, waste, retrogression. Our 
own experiences with the railways was 
not entirely typical; it was an episode 
of brief duration, and throughout there 
remained in force limitations which 
would not have endured as part of a 
permanent policy and the like of which 
are not found in the more extended ‘ex- 
periments of European nations. The 
limitations referred to operated as pro- 
tective devices; they limited the amount 
of harm to our transportation system 
and to our economic life which the ex- 
periment could produce. Making every 
possible allowance for.the circumstances 
in which that experiment took place, I 
am bound to believe that the sum of the 
results attained can only be regarded as 
a warning against further adventures in 
the same direction. Government opera- 
tion of the railways was characterized 
by incredible ineptitude, by failure to 
make the most elementary provision for 
the continuous development of the trans- 
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portation system, and by the most wan- 
ton disregard: of the larger social inter- 
ests when immediate political expe 
diency called for the sacrifice of these. 

We saw nationalization at its worst 
in Europe. Long before the war there 
was serious questioning of the claims 

ade for nationalization by its advo- 

jfeates. Government ownership and op- 
eration seemed to retard developmental 
progress. It seemed also to be insepara- 
ble from a formidable mass of “red 
tape.” Somehow the institution of a 
frank and candid comparison of govern- 
mental enterprise with the most ad- 
vanced capitalistic enterprise in the 
same country invariably showed that in 
the latter the introduction of new 
methods, the elimination of old abuses, 
and, in general, the constant realign- 
ment of the industry or business to cor- 
respond with human necessity was 
much easier than in the former. 

But perhaps the post-war period has 
provided the better test. In country 
after country an unprecedented amount 
of nationalization of industrial enter- 
prise was developed during the war, 
and of course inherited by the post-war 
governments. It will be freely ad- 
mitted, I dare say, that the great in- 
centives of humanity and patriotism 
have existed in this period to a far 
greater extent than in normal times. 
The economic structure of every nation 
has been strained; in not a few in- 
stances the national existence has been 
seriously menaced; millions have been 
reduced to poverty and destitution, and 
famine has stalked through the streets. 
If in such conditions public service is 
not thoroughly infused with humani- 
tarian and patriotic zeal and govern- 
mental agencies cannot be made to give 
maximum returns—if, especially, gov- 
ernmental enterprise manifests the evils 
of bureaucracy, group action against 
the common weal or at the common ex- 
pense, and less efficiency than private 
enterprise, then judgment must be ren- 
dered against it, quite regardless of 
alluring theoretical defenses. 

Despite the religious fervor of Com- 
munism and the fact that the peril of 
the nation was so great, if we are to be- 
lieve the testimony of the leaders of the 
Soviet Government of Russia, govern- 
mental enterprise in that country has 
been characterized by malingering, cor- 
ruption, grafting, nepotism, group con- 
spiracy against the public, to an extent 
that is almost incredible. When all pos- 
sible allowance is made for the incom- 
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petence manifested upon every hand— 
which was natural and inevitable in the 
circumstances—it remains the fact that 
the other evils above enumerated point 


PF the moral weakness of government 
fownership—unless and until the citi- 


zenry itself has attained’ a high degree 
of socialization, both in its thinking 
and its conduct. Why expect the stream 
to rise higher than its source? If gov- 
ernment ownership of railways cannot 
be kept free from corruption, from 
malingering, and from  wastefulness 
when the officials are spurred by the 
thought that the actual existence of the 
state is at stake, what hope can we en- 
tertain that it would be better in days 
of fatness and opulence? 
In Russia, too, as in every other coun- 
try where nationalization has been tried 
pon a large scale, ‘an appalling amount 
of bureaucracy has resulted. The same 
phenomenon is perhaps the most strik- 
ing of all the phenomena encountered by 
the traveler in Germany. We saw in 
this country during the war how rapidly 
Governmental agencies grow, increasing 
their staffs—and their pay-rolls of 
course—and how difficult it is to lessen 
them once they have been permitted to 
develop. I do not doubt for a moment 
that forty per cent of the employees of 
ur Government at Washington could 
be dropped with a proportionate gain in 
efficiency—could be, that is, were it not 
for the fact that politicians fear nothing 
so much as the bureaucracy which at 
once serves and masters them. 
In view of their experiences, we can 
hardly wonder that the nations which 
have most tried nationalization are least 


“namored of it and are steadily aban- 


doning it. Italy begins her economic 
rehabilitation by abandoning nationali- 
zation in favor of capitalistic enterprise 
within proper regulations. Russia, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, is going 
the same road. So, too, must Germany. 

The tentative scheme of the Nation- 
alization Research Committee of the 
United Mine Workers of America for the 
nationalization of the mines of the 
country is perhaps as good an outline 


as has yet been presented. Thus far of 
c 


ourse it is only an outline; details are 
lacking, and it is possible to speak of it 
only in these general terms. The pro- 
posal has at least the merit of placing 
the subject in concrete form for careful 
discussion. I do not find in the scheme 
any safeguard of the public, the average 
family, against oppressive group action 
by the miners and the political appoint, 
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ees who are to constitute the adminis- 
trative council. Nor do I find in the 
entire outline as presented on behalf of 
the United Mine Workers, sponsors of 
the scheme, any suggestion of providing 
any protective device against the rapid 
and ruinous increase of bureaucracy, the 
horde of useless employees and “seat 
warmers” experience teaches us to ex- 
pect and fear. 

My principal fear, however, and my 
present objection to the scheme are 
based upon quite different grounds. In 
my judgment, any plan of nationaliza- 
tion—meaning the substitution of gov- 
ernmental for private enterprise—runs 
directly counter to the sum of available 
experience. Unless I misread the signs 
fof the times, the great need of the 

\/world, the fundamental requisite for 
economic rehabilitation, is a vast 
strengthening of the capitalist system 
of the several countries. This requires 
a tremendous augmentation of private 
enterprise and the incentives to such 
nterprise. It requires a great strength- 
ening of faith in the security of invest- 
ments and the opening up of all possi- 
ble channels for investment in produc- 
tive enterprises. It requires the develop- 
Y/ment of a vast army of investors in 
every country. The plan of the Mine 
Workers’ Committee, in its essence, is 
directly opposed psychologically and 
economically to the needs herein out- 
lined. 

I will go further, and say that any 
great and far-reaching experiment of 
this character should be resisted at this 
time, not so much on account of its 
merits, as because the world is ob- 
viously in no state to embark upon such 
experiments. 
recovery, and these as speedily as we 
can. The economic fabric has been 
sorely strained, almost to the point of 
entire destruction. Any such pro- 
gramme as that proposed by the United 
Mine Workers would, if serious attempt 
were made to carry it out under present 
conditions, add a new strain at a most 
critical time. We are told that the pur- 
chase of the coal mines would involve 
immediately an expenditure from the 
\public funds of $4,500,000,000. My per- 

N sonal guess (it is hardly more than 
that) is that $6,000,000,000 would be 
nearer the mark. And this expenditure 
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is seriously proposed at a time 7 
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the lessening of public expenditures, 
most drastic reduction of the Budget, is 
obviously one of the prime requisites of 
sound policy for the Nation. But of 
course we should hardly be entered upon 
the purchase of the mines by the Gov- 
ernment and the Governmental direction 
of the mining and distribution of coal 
when we should be forced to recognize 
he close interrelation of the mining in- 
dustry and railway transportation. This 
interrelation the leaders of the United 
Mine Workers already see and note. 
They are not advocating Nationalization 
“J of the railways as an essential part of 
their plan, but it is obvious that it will 
be found to be so. So to the billions 
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p eae for purchase of the mines we 
must add more billions for the purchase 
of the railways. 

To supplant the customary private 
initiatives and incentives and replace 
them by those of Governmental agencies 
over such a large and vitally important 
part of our economic life must of neces- 
sity involve a tremendous amount of 
readjustment; and this cannot be 
effected without serious disturbances. 
Under the most favorable conditions 
this disturbance would be a serious mat- 
ter; under prevailing conditions it 
might well be disastrous. Quite apart 
from the question whether our experi- 
ence with Government operation of the 
railways justifies the hope that Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of mines 
and railways would lessen our troubles, 
is this fundamental question which I 
have barely outlined. 

Under the tentative scheme presented 
by the Committee of the Mine Workers, 
the President would appoint rather more 
than half of the members of the council 
of administration of the coal mines. The 
rest would be elected by the miners, 
engineers, and so forth. Presumably, 
the Constitution of the United States is 
to remain in force, and the whole would 
be subject to Congress. It does not 
seem to be a wholly groundless fear that 
this would inevitably bring about a dan- 
gerous subordination of industry to 
politics. Presidential appointees may 
be—and almost inevitably will be—poli- 
ticians for a long time to come. And 
Congress will continue to be composed 
of men and women who are more inti- 
mately familiar with their own political 
interests, and far more concerned about 


We need stabilization and \/them, than with fundamental economics 


and the public interest. Imagine this 
condition arising: Expert survey of the 
field of the industry shows that mining 
in a certain district should be given up 
as wholly unprofitable; the standard, 
legalized wage can be paid, with coal 
at the standardized price, without a 
deficit, which t be made up by sub- 
sidy from thé@"general income of the in- 
dustry—in theory, but more likely from 
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jump from the pan into the fire. It 
opens the way for an appalling amount 
of wastefulness and extravagance, and 
for such a vast horde of Government 
employees, personally and vitally inter- 
ested in getting from a basic necessity 
of life upon which we are all dependent 
as much as they can, that its rapid evo- 
lution to the position of a dominant 
group, or bloc, having a strangle-hold 
upon the National life is as easy to see 
as it is terrible to contemplate. 

At much greater length than I in- 
tended, though still inadequately and in 
the sketchiest manner possible, I have 
outlined my major reasons for opposing 
the plan of the United Mine Workers. 
It is impossible to ignore the fact that 
such destructive criticism may well be 
met with the inquiry, “Well, what else 
is there that is more promising?” 

That question I should like to answer 
in detail, if I possessed the requisite de- 
tailed knowledge of the industry itself. 
That it can be answered I am confident. 

That there are too many mines is al- 

ged, and appears to be a fact. If this 
Ss an important cause of irregufa¥ em- 
ployment, long periods of idleness, and 
the consequent necessity of a high ton- 
nage cost for mining, which in turn 
reacts against the consumer, that is a 
condition which is much more likely to 
be remedied by the industry itself than 
by any Governmental agencies or legis- 
lative devices. Anyhow, that is the first 
thing to try. Pooling the products of 
unprofitable mines and the products of 

rofitable mines may be practicable un- 

er private ownership, by means of 
averaging, without injury to anybody, 
and even with advantage all around. 
But such pooling under Government 
auspices is quite another matter and in- 
/volves the opening of the flood-gates for 
a ruinous torrent of waste and corrup- 
tion. The creation of adequate storage- 
places for domestic coal in the neighbor- 
hood of our cities, at least for adequate 
reserves, is not an insuperable task for 
private or municipal enterprise, or a 
combination of both, one would think. 
A zoning system which would do away 


tax revenues. Thére is no advantage in ,/With needlessly excessive haulage by in- 


maintaining this district as an active 
mining area. It is therefore proposed to 
give“it up. But there are thousands of 
miners there who are content to go on, 
leading a partially parasitic existence. 
Can you imagine the miners’ representa- 
tives upon the administrative council or 


sisting that the products of;a given ter- 
ritory shall be distributed in the most 
economical manner at the nearest, in- 
stead of the farthest, points of consump- 
tion could be worked out by competent 
engineers, thus greatly lessening, and’ 
perhaps doing away with, the ancient 


the majority of the President’s appoint- “trouble of car shortage.. IncMentally, it 


ees resisting the protest of the miners 
whose jobs are threatened? Can you 
doubt that Congress would be influenced 
by the “miners’ vote”? Can you doubt 
the resistance to the introduction of de- 


would greatly lessen’ transportation 
charges. Finally, ecoRomic pressure 
alone, or economic pressure plus. legisla- 
tion, could surely compel the large 
industrial users of coal, and especially 


vices and methods which would make it /the seasonal users of*coal,go lay-in their 


possible for a smaller number of men 
to mine a larger amount of coal by 
every part of this tremendous political 
machine? 

No, the plan offers no present relief 
from the evils of the existing methods 
of producing and distributi dal, Dad 
as these are. It simply invites us to 


supplies, or a large:percentage of them, 
before September first, thus regularizing 
and standardizing the movement ‘of coal 
and Apaking continuous operation pos- 
sible. ‘4 

* These are byt hints of the scope of 

“the investigation that the United States 
Coal Commission which is now at work 
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should be expected to make, and of the 
lines upon which, as I believe, it is pos- 
sible for the industry to be brought out 
of its present admittedly anarchistic 
state and into a proper relation to the 
public and its needs. 


THE OUTLOOK’ 


For the present at least, I am free to 
say that I can see no hope of anything 
good or useful to be attained by any 
such extension of the power of the Gov- 
ernment and its preponderance over the 
economic life of the Nation as has been 
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e can lessen those powers, reduce the 
size of our Governmental machine and 
its interference with the economic life 
of. the Nation, the better will it be for 
all of us. 


spre eon On the contrary, the sooner 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PREHISTORIC 
“ROCK SHELTER” PEOPLE 


BY BURT M. McCONNELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FOUNDATION 


HE archeological spotlight which 
T hovered for months about Egypt 

after the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, then flitted to Palestine, 
Yucatan, and Patagonia, is now directed 
to the northwestern corner of Arkansas 
and the southwestern corner of Mis- 
souri, where indisputable evidences of a 
prehistoric Indian people hitherto un- 
known have been discovered. Whence 
these primitives came is as great an 
ethnological mystery as the origin of 
Stefansson’s “Blond Eskimo” groups in 
the Arctic; whither they went or the 
manner of their extinction may never 
be known, since no similar culture has 
ever been found. The fact is now 
known, however, that they lived under 
sheltering bluffs on the banks of the 
White River in the States just men- 
tioned, in the heart of the Ozarks, per- 
haps in the days when Tutankhamen 
reigned in Egypt. They were neither 
cliff dwellers nor cave dwellers. In fact, 
so recent is the discovery that the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, of New York, has not yet 
applied a_ scientific name to them. 
Meanwhile they are known as the pre- 
historic “Rock Shelter” people, or bluff 
dwellers. 

The value of the objects discovered 
by representatives of the above-named 
scientific body, like the value of the ob- 
jects found in the Egyptian tomb, can- 
not be calculated, for nothing like them 
has ever before been found. Among the 
startling discoveries are partially mum- 
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BAG MADE OF GRASS, CONTAINING CORN, 
BEANS, AND PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 
SEEDS, PERFECTLY PRESERVED. FROM 


BLOWING SPRING ROCK SHELTER 




















BABY CARRIER MADE OF WILD CANE, 
SALTS BLUFF ROCK SHELTER, BENTON 
COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


mified bodies, wrapped in closely woven 
blankets of wild hemp or fluffy robes of 
feathers, and buried in graves lined with 
six-inch layers of wild grass. Another 
object new to science is a primitive hoe, 
with the original handle still attached, 
which had been buried with the owner 
under an immense slab of rock, so that 
he might have something with which to 
hoe his corn in the spirit land. The 
hoe itself is a perforated mussel-shell, 
and the leatherwood-bark thongs, the 
shell, and the wooden handle are in a 
perfect state of preservation. The same 
is true of flint-headed arrows and 
spears; the original shafts of wood or 
wild cane are as tightly bound to the 
points as they were two thousand years 
ago. Hitherto the perishable parts of 
relics have always been disintegrated by 


the elements, leaving only the stone. In 
the case of one stone ax, the blade is 
wedged into a hole cut in the handle; 
the handle is not split and the blade 
inserted, as is usually the case. 

Still another object which scientists 
have never found among Indian ruins, 
except in the salt caves of Kentucky, 
is sandals of woven wild grass, as 
durable and well preserved as the day 
they were made. The sandals are not 
large, which would indicate that these 
people were of normal size. Besides the 
tomahawks with their original handles, 
a “spear thrower”—the first of its kind 
ever found—is considered to be one of 
the most precious of the discoveries. 
The “spear thrower,” of an improved 
pattern, is still used by the Eskimos, but 
the Museum scientists. say there is 
nothing in the new Missouri and Arkan- 
sas finds to indicate that these primitive 
people migrated from the Arctic region 
or ever came in contact with Eskimo 
groups. <A very interesting fact, how- 
ever, is that the “spear thrower” was 
used thousands of years ago by the 
Mayas of Yucatan, the Aztecs of Mexico, 
and the cliff dwellers of Arizona. But 
it is doubtful if there was ever any con- 
nection between these peoples and the 
bluff dwellers of Arkansas. 

Among the treasured articles now in 
the vaults of the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian are moccasins and leggings 
of buckskin, finely stitched with deer 

















BASKET OF SPLIT CANE, WITH CLEVERLY 
WORKED RIM OF SAME MATERIAL, AND A 
HANDLE MADE FROM LEATHERWOOD BARK. 
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sinew. None of the articles are yet on 
public view, and only a small portion of 
them has been brought from the over- 
hanging bluffs of White River. In fact, 
this new chapter in American archeol- 
ogy has merely been started; it will 
take months to preserve with coatings 
of paraffine or ambroid the specimens 
now in New York, and as many more 
months to catalogue them properly. Af- 
ter they have been studied by the 
Museum’s scientific staff and compared 
with other prehistoric cultures, a suit- 
able name for these primitive people 
will be decided upon. 

In this amazing collection, and none 
the worse for their great age, are sam- 
ples of thread of wild hemp and sinew, 
and fish-nets of different sized mesh—all 
as perfectly preserved as on the day 
they were made. A baby-board, or pa- 
poose carrier, with the partially mummi- 
fied body of the child still upon it, and 
both in a perfect state of preservation, 
were unearthed beneath the bluffs. The 
frame of the carrier is made of a single 
stalk of wild cane bent in the form of 
a U. Over this frame is a neatly woven 
mesh of the openwork, cross-warp sort, 
and the pattern differs only slightly 
from that of a modern cane-seated chair. 
Then there are cane baskets, varying in 
height from three inches to three feet, 
which are not unlike the baskets seen 
in the Southwest to-day. Also, strange 
as it may seem, others are not unlike 
those found among the Indians of the 
Mississippi Delta country. These bas- 
kets are the only clue which the Mu- 
seum scientists now have regarding the 
probable origin of the “Rock Shelter” 
people. 

Squash and pumpkin seeds, hoarded 
in baskets perhaps two thousand years 
ago, acorns, and ears of Indian corn 
more than nine inches long were found 
cached in pits lined with hempen mats. 
Some of the seeds and grains of Indian 
corn will be planted by the Heye Foun- 
dation scientists next spring and the re- 
sults closely watched. 

Small piles of calcined bones, found 
within a few inches of a partially 
burned hempen mat, indicate to the 
scientists that these people practiced 
cremation. A large spear-head embed- 
ded near the hip joint of a skeleton indi- 
cates that they fought and died in de- 
fense of their homes, since the body 
(presumably that of an adult male) was 
buried under an overhanging bluff near 
a family residence. 

Bows and arrows, it seems, were just 
coming into fashion when these “Rock 
Shelter” people lived on the banks of the 
White. Spears, however, appear to have 
been used freely, with the aid of a 
“thrower” to give the hunter greater 
leverage. Since-the rock shelters were 
open to the sweep of the wind, it is 
thought their occupants moved inland 
during the winter months, leaving some 
food and much of their paraphernalia 
cached in pits under the bluffs during 
their absence. 

Whether these prehistoric people were 


‘ ple months, or even years, later. 


THE OUTLOOK 
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BAG WOVEN OF TWISTED WILD HEMP, IN WHICH ACORNS USED AS FOOD WERE STORED 


completely isolated or not is a mystery. 
So far, the only indication that they 
might possibly have been in touch with 
at least one other tribe is a single for- 
eign arrowhead among the collection. 
One of the scientists who helped dis- 
cover and dig up these treasures, how- 
ever, say that if the “Rock Shelter” peo- 
ple had ever been in contact with other 
tribes pottery and other implements 
should have been found in the ruins on 
the White River. And since there was 
nothing but this single arrowhead to 
indicate contact, the writer, rushing in 
“where angels fear, to tread,” hazards 
the suggestion that an Indian perhaps 
hundreds of miles from the:rock shel- 
ters shot the arrow into the fleshy part 
of a deer, elk, or bison, inflicting only a 
slight wound, and that this animal was 
killed by one of the “Rock Shelter” peo- 
And 
they might have had at least two rea- 
sons for keeping it: It was a strange 
piece of flint, and the workmanship was 
far superior to their own, as revealed in 
the recent discoveries. 

A fascinating thing about archeology 
is that it doesn’t put hobbles on the 
imagination. Nor is the science without 
its romance. Let us see, for instance, 
how these relics came to be discovered, 
and how they added a new chapter to 
American archeology. 

In every State in the Union, perhaps, 
there are several “lost mine” legends. 
One can find them even in Vermont and 
New Jersey, far removed from the mines 
of the West. In the White River dis- 
trict the “lost mine” was said to be one 
from which Spaniards hundreds of 
years before had taken huge fortunes in 
gold. At this juncture enters Dr. Ber- 
nard, of Seneca, Missouri, an amateur 
collector of Indian relics. Sometimes, 
when Indian patients could not pay their 
fees in cash, they would pay in basket 
and bead work of their own, and in 


. 





stone axes and spear-heads which they 
had found. Were this a story of fiction, 
one of the good doctor’s grateful pa- 
tients could lead him to the prehistoric 
communities on the White and direct 
him to dig in a certain place. But the 
facts are otherwise. * 

Two miners, it seems, after a long 


‘search for the “lost mine,” came, in the 


course of atheir prospecting along the 
White, upon what they thought were 
ordinary Indian relics. Being “short of 
grub,” as they expressed it, and learning 
that Dr. Bernard paid good prices for 
such relics, they sold several specimens 
to him, and with the money replenished 
their food supply. Soon afterward, 
when it became evident that the “lost 
mine” was not to be found, the miners 
pulled up stakes and left for other parts. 
Dr. Bernard, now in possession of more 
material than he could conveniently 
take care of, opened negotiations with 
the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, and eventually sold 
his entire collection to this scientific 
body. 

But that is merely the beginning of 
the story. It became evident to the 
scientists of the Museum, after a careful 
comparison, that a few of these relics 
were far out of the ordinary. It also 
seemed likely that trained archeologists 
could find hundreds of implements 
where two untrained and not too careful 
miners had found a few. In the spring 
of 1922, therefore, M. R. Harrington and 
D. A. Cadzow, of the Museum’s scientific 
staff, went to Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
and carried on a search for months, 
mainly by canoe. At a point approxi- 
mately twenty miles up the White. River 
from Eureka Springs they found what 
seemed to them to be an ideal location. 
During countless years the forces of 
erosion had worn away the lower layer 
of limestone along the banks of the 
stream, leaving an overhanging bluff 
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fifty or seventy-five feet above the pres- 
ent surface of the river. These bluffs 
were in many instances more than half 
a mile long. Underneath, from the 
outer edge to the back wall of the bluff, 
they were in many cases fifty feet dcep, 
and the ceiling ranged from ten to fifty 
feet in height, growing higher as one 
continued down-stream. Under these 
bluffs was a practically continuous rock 
shelter in which the sun shone for part 
of the day and from which the river 
could have been swept by watchful eyes 
for miles in either direction. The loca- 
tion, therefore, was a very strategic one. 
The floor of this “ccmmune” was as dry 
as powder, and the dust which every 
footstep of the scientists kicked up was 
fine, like flour or voleanic ash. Appar- 
ently not a drop of moisture had leaked 
through the roof in perhaps two thou- 
sand years. So dusty were the floors 
that the scientists were compelled to 
wear a sort of gas mask, a “respirator.” 

Apparently there had been a severe 
earthquake in the valley before the ad- 
vent of the “Rock Shelter” people, for 
great masses of limestone weighing tons 
had fallen from the under sides of the 
overhanging bluffs, and the indications 
are. that they all fell during the same 
period. At any rate, an examination of 
the first community site disclosed the 
fact that relics were not to be found 
under the fallen masses of limestone, 
but between them and the back wall of 
the bluff. This level space, protected 

















HOE WITH ORIGINAL WOODEN HANDLE, 
THE PERFORATED MUSSEL-SHELL BLADE 
IS LASHED INTO PLACE WITH LEATHER- 
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FRAGMENT OF A FISH NET MADE OF WILD 
HEMP, FROM ALLRED BLUFF ROCK 
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from storms by the practically continu- 
ous wall of fallen rock on one side and 
the back wall of the bluff on the other, 
with the back wall reflecting the light 
and heat of the camp-fire, made rock 
shelters that were quite comfortable 
living quarters. In fact, Missouri and 
Arkansas history tells us that “bush- 
whackers” found them so during Civil 
War days. 

Of fresh water there probably has al- 
ways been a continuous supply, for to- 
day there are numerous streams pour- 
ing from the limestone bluffs. At one 
spot near Salts Bluff the Indian Museum 
scientists found a natural phenomenon 
which they called a “blowing spring.” 
This, like many another, flowed out of 
a cavern, but, unlike any other spring 
which they had seen, a great volume of 
ice-cold air, propelled by some unseen 


force not unlike that of an airplane pro- | 


Deller, blew continuously, day and night, 
from the cavern. Accompanying the 
blast was a deep roar, like distant thun- 
der. The water was the clearest and 
purest they had ever seen. 

Arriving at a promising location, Mr. 
Harrington, who for thirty years has 
specialized in the archzology of the 
American Indian, and his younger as- 
sistant, Mr. Cadzow, who has lived with 
and studied the Indian from the Mac- 
kenzie Delta to the Rio Grande, carefully 
began digging, not with shovels, but 
with trowels. Every handful of soil was 
carefully sifted; nothing was overlooked. 
In the powdery soil they found skeletons 
which indicate that the Rock Shelter 
people were normal in size, and that, 
like the Eskimos, they lived near the 
river in summer and moved inland a 
few miles in winter. The moccasins 
which were found were as a rule smaller 
than the ordinary white man wears. 
These and other perishable specimens 
received the same solicitous care that 
was accorded to the specimens of Egyp- 
tian splendor found in the tomb of 
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Tutankhamen, being covered with a 
coating of paraffine or ambroid to keep 
them from disintegrating. 

In numerous instances the scientists 
found that the voracious mountain rats 
which abound in that region had de- 
stroyed almost every vestige of mats, 
nets, baskets, and other perishable 
specimens. In other instances water 
was the destructive agent. But in the 
great majority of instances articles and 
implements that had been buried from a 
foot to four feet underground were per- 
fectly preserved by the bone-dryness of 
the soil. In every other known case in 
which Indian relics have been found, 
handles and shafts, in the case of axes 
or arrows, have of course rotted away 
through exposure to the elements. In 
the dry-as-dust rock shelters they are as 
perfectly preserved as they were the day 
they were made, and in this and the fact 
that nothing like them has scarcely 
ever before been found lies their value. 
They are among our first complete pre- 
historic implements of a partly perish- 
able nature. The original handles are 
on the axes; the shafts are on the 
spears and arrows; the baskets will still 
hold corn, acorns, and pumpkin seeds; 
and the baby carrier could still be used 
to carry an Indian papoose. Only in the 
salt caves of Kentucky and the cliff- 
dwellings of our Southwest have Indian 
relics been found in so perfect a state of 
preservation. 

A careful checking up of the amazing 
discoveries of these two men indicates 
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beyond a doubt that there were three 
separate and distinct peoples living on 
the banks of the White River during 
periods perhaps hundreds of years apart. 
Crude chipped implements found in the 
creek beds are evidence of a culture 
hundreds of years older than that of the 
Rock Shelter people. These implements 
bear marks of use, and also of wear. 
With the habitual caution of scientists, 
Harrington and Cadzow estimate the 
age of these stone age people to be at 
least twenty-five hundred years. Others, 
while they cannot be positive, admit 
that these people might easily have 
lived thirty-five hundred years ago, or 
before the days of Tutankhamen! The 
“Rock Shelter” people themselves are 
conservatively estimated to have lived 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
years ago, but the very scientists who 
furnish this conservative estimate admit 
that these people might have lived three 
thousand years ago. Being scientists, 
however, they prefer to err, if at all, on 
the side of conservatism. 

Whence the “Rock Shelter” people 
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SMALL BASKET MADE OF SPLIT CANE, PROBABLY USED AS A RECEPTACLE FOR TRINKETS 


came and whither they went is still 
shrouded in mystery, but Harrington 
and Cadzow have found evidence of the 
culture of a later people. These made 
fair specimens of pottery and lived in 
the valleys, rather than under the over- 
hanging limestone bluffs, while the 
stone age people and the bluff dwellers 
had no pottery. 

Did the “Rock Shelter” people exter- 
minate the stone age people, and were 
they in turn exterminated by the “val- 


ley” or “pottery” people? Or did an 
epidemic kill them off, as contagious 
diseases have exterminated whole vil- 
lages of Eskimos? A further study of 
other relics soon to be brought to New 
York by the Harrington party, now in 
the field, may throw some light on this 
interesting question. Meanwhile we 
have evidence of the prehistoric culture 
of these three peoples. The United 
States may now have a share of the 
archeological spotlight. 


OH, YOU GOSSIPERS! 


are interested in typographical gos- 

sip, and what it really amounts to. 
I confess that I have an enormous 
curiosity about it, and go about picking 
up bits of it from brothers of the clan 
wherever I can find them. I am a self- 
acknowledged addict. Don Marquis, the 
humorist (as if anybody didn’t know 
he was a humorist), once told me that 
he absorbed it through his pores. 

A whole lot of people who are, so to 
speak, just “regular guys,” such as those 
who are trying to make an honest living 
outside of alleged art and alleged litera- 
ture, must like it, because so much more 
of it is being published than ever before. 
That accounts, I think, for the increas- 
ing number of columnists. I always 
turn to the columnist’s columns in my 
paper first, in hopes of picking up some 
spicy bit about somebody or other. I 
don’t care so much for the murders and 


| OFTEN wonder how many people 


divorces, absorbing as they occasionally | 


are, but anything intimate about people 
I have heard of delights me. My advice 
to all columnists is not to write too 
many things about themselves, the repe- 
tition of which is tiresome, but about 
others, and to do it in a friendly and 
Sympathetic spirit. It is a great mis- 
take to be too clever at the expense of 
others, and also footless. We are all 
miserable sinners, and people as a rule 
are trying to do the best they can. That 
is why it is so absorbing and often re- 
freshing to have their weaknesses ex- 
posed, when this is done in the right way. 

This typographical gossip that I write 
of is only something on a large, public 
scale what we used to do in our home 
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towns (what, indeed, is being done 
now) just among ourselves. Only it has 
to be done with a little more skill—that 
is to say, it has a sporting atmosphere, 
just like golf or tennis. In private we 
gossip about our neighbors, and some- 
times say mean things about them that 
we are sorry for; and they may do the 
same to us. But, typographically speak- 
ing, the editor stands as a sort of ref- 
eree. I don’t mean that he necessarily 
interferes with what one writes, because 
he generally doesn’t; only that you feel 
that he is there, a kindly judge who is 
going to correct bald misstatements and 
errors of taste. And then, besides this, 
you have your own conscience to con- 
tend with. The temptation to hold up 
some brother (who may have offended 
you at some time) to ridicule is often 
irresistible; but the training in re- 
straint one gets from this sort of thing, 
coupled with the success one achieves 
in occasionally telling the truth about 
somebody who deserves to have just 
that truth told about him—all this is 
not only delightful but doubtless worth 
while in the scheme of things. 

In a book I was reading the other 
day, however, the author takes our pres- 
ent civilization to task (poor old civili- 
zation—it is so often taken to task in 
these days!) on the ground that we are 
all too trivial, that our minds are almost 
wholly occupied with trivial matters to 
the exclusion of those that are impor- 
tant. This made me think of dear old 
William Allen White, who all at once 
got into a kind of gossip scrap with his 
friend the Governor of Kansas and at 
the same time resigned as editor of 








“Judge,” and along with this intimate 
stuff about White came a lot of gossip 
about English and American authors 
and what they thought about one an- 
other, and what Sinclair Lewis thought, 
and the opinions of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Then tnere was J. M. Barrie’s speech in 
Great Britain, in which he told all 
about himself, and because of this fact 
everybody declared it was the greatest 
speech they had ever heard or read. 
Meanwhile we hear people say that the 
world is going to the devil, what with 
taxes and industrial troubles and what 
not, and every day you see crowds in 
front of the baseball bulletin boards and 
in the evening crowds at the movies. 
What does it all mean? 

In my humble opinion, it means a 
kind of instinctive, subconscious faith 
on the part of everybody in the Powers- 
That-Be. It is a sort of blind religion, 
just as much as if we said: “We are 
really doing the best we can about the 
serious things, and trust to God to pull 
us through. Meanwhile we have got to 
have something to take our minds off of 
the grind. So let’s get out the car, let’s 
go to see Harold Lloyd, let’s pretend we 
have read Wells’s ‘Outline,’ let’s read 
what Broun and Bugs Baer and Richard 
Atwater and Keith Preston and J. E. 
House and F. P. A. and a whole lot of 
others are writing; and if you know any 
little thing about Babe Ruth, please tell 
us at once.” 

Now I suppose a lot of pious people will 
slam me for saying all this, but I don’t 
care a hang. I’ve got to the point where 
you can say anything about me you want 
to if it affords anybody amusement. 














with others interested in intelli- 

gence tests, has been waiting for 
some of our radical illuminati to dis- 
cover that this useful educational ad- 
junct might have an unexpected social 
significance. It was expected that there 
would ensue a strenuous attack upon 
tests and “testers,” and that the attack 
would be based upon a complete mis- 
understanding of the characteristics of 
practical tests and the results of their 
application. 

This expectation has been justified. 
Walter Lippmann, a writer in the “New 
Republic,” recently made a six weeks’ 
attack on tests in general and upon Dr. 
L. M. Terman, of Stanford University, 
in particular, Dr. Terman being con- 
spicuous among the first practical ex- 
perimenters with tests. 

This onslaught was not very helpful 
as an analysis or as scientific criticism, 
but was quite useful in indicating what 
manner of opposition to tests might be 
expected from those folk whose beauti- 
ful, if illogical, theories as to a social 
millennium might find the existence of 
reliable tests to be quite a disconcerting 
disaster. 

Dr. Terman was intrigued into mak- 
ing a reply, and made the unfortunate 
mistake of not taking the attack seri- 
ously, confining himself largely to 
humorous comments—highly humorous, 
some of them!—instead of using what 
was a very real opportunity to make 
generally known the real character and 
value of such tests as have been found 
valuable and reliable. 

He did, however, hit the nail on the 
head in one place. Said he: “The im- 
passioned tone of these six articles gives 
their case away. Clearly something has 
hit the bull’s-eye of one of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s emotional complexes!” And Mr. 
Lippmann arose promptly to reply that 
he did have an emotional complex, and 
he did hate the alleged significance of 
intelligence tests with all their impli- 
cations. And thus in one paragraph he 
gave away the whole. case of the senti- 
mentalist objectors. 

As Mr. Lippmann’s attacks are typi- 
cal of those already brought, or likely 
to be brought, against the tests by: folk 
of his way of thinking, we will consider 
the more interesting and important ones 
in order, remembering that from now 
on Mr. Lippmann represents a whole 
group of folk, small in actual numbers, 
but with great genius for publicity, and 
in answering his points we are really 
answering the points commonly made by 
the group of which he is a member. 

For instance, it is considered a seri- 
ous point against tests that those given 
the Army are said to prove that the 
average age of Americans is about four- 
teen years. As this, on the surface, 
seems preposterous, that tests are sup- 
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posed to have declared for such a state- 
ment obviously makes the tests prepos- 
terous too. The fact of the matter is 
that the Army tests proved no such 
thing. The common objection, as voiced 
in the “New Republic,” is that the 
standards used in judging the Army 
were based on tests given an insignifi- 
cant number of individuals, whereas the 
1,700,000 tested in the Army should have 
set the standard. There is something in 
this attack, but not just what the objec- 
tors expect. It is unjust, perhaps, to 
judge so immense a number by stand- 
ards set by a few, but Dr. Terman re- 
plied that the judgment was verified by 
giving the same tests to a very large 
number of children of well-mixed types. 
This would not satisfy the objectors, 
however, who would not be expected to 
know that norms gained through the 
testing of a reasonably large number of 
typical individuals, in normal propor- 
tions, would be altered very little by the 
addition of a large number of similar 
scores. So the Army could be judged 
by norms derived from a smaller num- 
ber. 

But the objectors, as well as many 
others, err in deciding that a fourteen- 
year average made by the draftees 
marked the average intelligence of 
Americans in general. It did nothing 
of the kind. First, because the 1,700,000 
tested was not a representative mixture 
of American men. This great group did 
contain many men of very high intelli- 
gence, but you must remember that 
skilled mechanics, as a class, were not 
drafted, and that unskilled mechanics 
and laborers were, so that the average 
of intelligence was likel yto be lowered 
thereby, other similar causes contribu- 
ting to this effect. Second, because the 
tests themselves were of a kind likely 
to be strongly affected by schooling. 
Schooling would have a marked effect 
upon the grades made. And it so hap- 
pens that a great majority of the men 
had gone no further than the eighth 
grade, and many not as far as that. 
Now the average age of the eighth 
grade, if you please, is fourteen. The 
inference is obvious. They made grades 
according to their schooling as well as 
according to their intelligence. 

Now it is quite likely that basic in- 
telligence does not increase greatly after 
sixteen, however much some of us may 
be able to improve our use of it after 
that time. But it is quite possible that 
the average of the tests made by the 
draftees would not exceed that of nor- 
mal fourteen-year-olders, because, as we 
said, this great group was not a typical 
“mixture” and because of the very na- 
ture of the tests, which depended to a 
considerable extent on schooling. All 
of which goes to show that the results 
of testing this great group do not show 
the average intelligence of Americans to 


be about fourteen, despite Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s statement to that effect in his 
almost too alarming “Revolt Against 
Civilization.” 

Next, the whole process seems to some 
objectors, including Mr. Lippmann, to 
be too haphazard and unreliable a 
process to test native intelligence. He 


‘terms them “puzzles,” and declares that 


by “monkeying” with them for half an 
hour no psychologist can rightly declare 
a child or an adult to be a “C” indi- 
vidual, or the like. That is, there are 
doubts if any of these tests do test in- 
telligence in general, though they may 
aid in school classifications. 

Well, it can hardly be denied that it 
requires intelligence of a sort to get 
through school, and if tests can test this 
kind of intelligence they do something. 
But it is objected that school success 
has not proved a safe prejudgment as to 
success in life. Folk who make this 
point might find statistics as to the 
economic value of a high school educa- 
tion over that of a grammar school very 
illuminating, and that of college train- 
ing over the high school. Unfortu- 
nately, ten or more years back, when 
the writer began making tests, he did 
not run across many individuals with a 
remarkably high “I. Q.,” but all but 
one or two of those discovered were 
extremely successful in school, and are 
now extremely successful out of it. 
True enough, the average test is rather 
a test for school acquirement than for 
basic factors of intelligence, and it is 
just as true that these basic factors may 
be exceedingly difficult to test. We can 
make approximations, however, as will 
be shown later, and these do seem to 
bear a direct relation both with school 
work and work out of school. 

These, with other equally sound 
points, are but smoke screens for the 
real attack. Mr. Lippmann, for in- 
stance, declares that if tests really show 
predestined ability it would be better if 
both tests and testers were “sunk with- 
out warning in the Sargasso Sea.” And 
the reason for this destruction of inno- 
cent and hard-working psychologists is 
that their tests can be made an “engine 
of cruelty” to a child, stamping on the 
child a sense of “permanent inferiority.” 
This is the kind of attack that is so 
dangerous because it is plausible and 
appeals to sickly sentimentality. Like 
most sentimentalists, Mr. Lippmann can 
go right by an obvious cruelty to ex- 
claim over one that does not exist. The 
writer, who has been a school-man for 
some fourteen years, knows nothing so 
cruel to a child as the usual present, 
every-day system that lumps children of 
all grades of intelligence into one class, 
and attempts to drive them over the 
yearly mark together. All those who 
are now dolefully echoing this particu- 
lar kind of attack must forget the ter- 
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rible hounding and badgering of chil- 
dren who are “slow” in an endeavor to 
force them to keep up with a standard 
that is beyond them. The writer has 
seen it and has been harrowed by it 
frequently. Sometimes it is the child, 
doggedly struggling in a hopeless en- 
deavor to keep at least somewhere near 
the obviously brighter boys in his class, 
finally giving away to an apathy, a real 
sense of inferiority, and sometimes a 
complete indifference or dislike for any- 
thing that is remotely connected with 
schools and the lessons thereof. 

What about the feelings of inferiority 
of the child who is “left down,” -not 
once, but time after time? And yet that 
happens continually when children of 
markedly lesser and greater ability are 
lumped together. True enough, the 
brilliant ones frequently suffer too by 
being held down to the average of ac- 
complishment. Ability is far too rare 
io have it wasted in such fashion. But 
it is this very sense of inferiority and 
the cruel prodding and harassing that 
the applied intelligence test spares the 
slower child. The sentimental objectors 
can hardly have seen the actual applica- 
tion of tests to children. The writer 
has, and, be assured, when the child of 
less ability is grouped with others of his 
own caliber, with work planned to meet 
their capacities, the result is an in- 
finitely happier group of youngsters, a 
quick return of self-confidence, and, 
most emphatically, a more definite and 
certain progress than would be possible 
otherwise. 

So even the common “school acquire- 
ment” test, intelligently applied, makes 
not only for more efficiency, but for 
happiness and self-confidence, even with 
the children of comparatively second- 
rate intelligence. 

Our sentimentalist objectors very, 
very seriously object to the idea that 
intelligence is hereditary, and can be 
proved so. Their claim is that the su- 
perior mentality of “favored” children 
is undoubtedly due to their “favored” 
environment. It is easy to see that a 
certain proof of the general inheritance 
of intelligence would horribly annoy 
folk holding some of our “advanced” 
social theories. But the alarm is need- 
less. The amount of incredible dullness 
found among children of most exclusive 
private school rank would tend to dis- 
prove their theory as to the favorable 
effect of environment. Now the fact is 
that the data seem to prove there is 
a close relation between intelligence and 
heredity. But our objectors can take 
much consolation in the fact that this 
inheritance, unfortunately, does not al- 
ways seem to function; and also, take 
note, our most capable and successful 
men seem to plan purposely for the 
complete destruction of any capacity 
that may have been inherited by their 
children. ._Thus we have the proverb: 
“Three generations from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves.” Nevertheless, in all seri- 
ousness, it does seem that intelligence 
owes much to inheritance, and it is 
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mighty well for us all that such a rare 
and socially valuable quality can be in- 
herited at all. 

Finally, the writer would like to make 
a small suggestion as to the character 
of tests in general. Even Mr. Lippmann 
says truly that most tests do seem to 
classify school-children better than do 
our usual markings and examinations. 
All the more true because the usual ex- 
amination is about the worst method 
that could be devised. But the usual 
intelligence tests should do well in 
classifying school-children, for most of 
these tests depend upon school acquire- 
ment, so to speak, for their accomplish- 
ment. And so many things may affect 
what a child gains in school that such a 
test may not always be fair. 

For instance, the writer knows of a 
boy of fourteen who is the usual size 
for his age, but who has a most extraor- 
dinary capacity for organization and 
leadership. He has actual charge of a 
section of a certain State canal, where 
he “hires and fires” the men! Likely 
enough, the far-dwelling superintendent 
believes his reports come from a grown 
man. This means that the boy can send 
in proper reports, too. Yet that boy has 
had but one grade’s work in a country 
school—no more. On the usual school 
intelligence test he would score very 
low, and yet his general intelligence is 
well above the average. The writer 
mentions this example merely to make 
clear his suggestion that a greater effort 
should be made to develop tests more 
independent of matters that might be 
gained in school, and yet would at the 
same time cover a broad range of fac- 
tors of intelligence. 

The writer feels that more fair tests 
can be developed by appealing more di- 
rectly to those mental qualities upon 
which intelligence must depend for its 
action, using a minimum of school ac- 
quirement—just enough to enable a 
child to register his reactions. Among 
other things, for instance, intelligence 
surely depends on memory for things 
heard and for things seen—auditory and 
visual memory, so to speak. It must de- 
pend on rapid recognition, on rapid co- 
ordination, and upon association of 
ideas. It doubtless depends on other 
qualities, too, but these illustrate our 
meaning. Such tests may have a practi- 
cal value absent in the usual test. For 
instance, last year, in a certain school, 
a number of pupils were doing work 
quite below the average. These girls 
made scores also in the usual type of 
test. Using the series of tests men- 
tioned above, however, many were found 
to make high scores except, perhaps, in 
one test. This might be auditory mem- 
ory, for instance, or visual memory. 
There were quite a few of these. An 
examination of eyes and ears discovered 
the cause of this fault in two or three 
cases. Where no such.trouble was 
found the pupils were drilled in audi- 
tory memory or visual memory exer- 
cises, as the case might determine, for 
several months, and in a majority of 
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cases there was a marked improvement 
in the school work itself. In other 
words, children appearing to be dull, 
and who make poor scores in tests such 
as the Terman Group Test, for example, 
may not have a really inferior men- 
tality after all. There may be an eye 
defect or an ear defect that can be 
remedied, or by being taught to pay 
more attention to what is seen or heard 
the child may overcome to a large degree 
the seeming difficulty and do much bet- 
ter work. ‘Though of course there were 
some who would improve little with all 
the training in the world, and these 
seemed to be the pupils who made 
low scores in all of the five tests men- 
tioned. 

A few weeks ago the writer tried 
these five tests with a seventh grade in 
Kansas City, and found that the twelve- 
year boys averaged an “I. Q.” of 112.5, 
the thirteen-year boys 96, and the four- 
teen-year boys 84. In an eighth grade 
the thirteen-year girls had an average 
“T. Q.” of 105, and those of fourteen had 
an “I. Q.” of 91.5. In other words, the 
older the child for the same grade, the 
lower the I. Q. when gained by the 
five tests mentioned—recognition, asso- 
ciation, auditory memory, visual mem- 
ory, and co-ordination. This of course 
is what one would expect, and doubtless 
other tests would show the same gen- 
eral tendencies. The writer merely 
wishes to show that tests based on the 
five factors mentioned show it with 
great clarity. 

A combination of scores from the asso- 
ciation test and the test for Yecognition 
seems to have the highest correlation 
with school work. Testing a large 
group of Philadelphia school-children, 
the coefficient of correlation between 
association, with recognition, and school 
achievement was .78, with a probable 
error of .028. 

The writer acknowledges to the full 
the great value of school acquirement 
tests, such as the Terman Group Test, 
for instance, but merely suggests that 
tests for the qualities he has just men- 
tioned might also be useful in finding 
if low scores are the result of a gener- 
ally low mentality or of one under- 
developed and possibly improvable fac- 
tor. 

We have reached, after all, no more 
than the threshold of this great field of 
research—one that should be of im- 
mense benefit to future generations. 
Already the intelligence test aids us in 
understanding individual children, in 
making it possible for us to recognize 
and remedy defects, to recognize and 
provide for special ability, and, for chil- 
dren of lower than average mentality, 
to lift them from the despair and nag- 
ging certain to be present when grouped 
with those more able mentally. And 
their self-confidence can be built up and 
their future immeasurably brightened 
by their being placed with others of the 
same ability and given work and train- 
ing specially suited to theia eapacities, 
needs, and interests. 
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HORACE ONCE MORE 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


tion to classical scholarship in 

the nineteenth century was hon- 
orable, what there was of it, there was 
not as much as there ought to have 
been. For that reason,.if for no other, 
it is pleasant to note that in the twen- 
tieth century two of the most honorable 
enterprises in this field are American. 
The first of these is the “Loeb Library,” * 
which is to extend to three hundred vol- 
umes, each of which presents the Greek 
or Latin text on the left-hand page, fac- 
ing an English translation on the right- 
hand page. The second is the more recent 
series entitled “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome,” edited by Professor Hadzsits, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Professor Moore, of Johns Hopkins. In 
this there are to be fifty volumes or a few 
more, each of them prepared by a scholar 
specially qualified to deal with the au- 
thor confided to him. While both the 
“Loeb Library” and “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome” were undertaken in America, 
their editors have welcomed the co-opera- 
tion of European scholars, thus testifying 
to the essential unity of the classical 
tradition throughout the civilized world. 
To prepare the volume on “Horace 
and His Influence”? the editors of “Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome” selected Pro- 
fessor Grant Showerman, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and no better 
choice could have been made. Profes- 
sor Showerman has not a little of the 
caressing delicacy of Andrew Lang and 
of the mellow urbanity of Gaston Bois- 
sier. Like the Scotsman and the French- 
man, he has the broad and deep learn- 
ing demanded by his task, but there is 
none of the dry dust of pedantry in his 
loving appreciation of the Roman poet, 
who is the most modern of them all. 
Professor Showerman is a humanist 
who is also human, and who is there- 
fore equipped to make his readers per- 
ceive and feel and enjoy the abiding 
humanity of the friendly man of the 
world who lived nineteen hundred years 
ago and who talks to us now almost as 
if he were our: own contemporary. 
Horace was a man of the world who 
was also a man of letters and who could 
have played a part in politics had he so 
chosen. He was intimate with Vergil 
and with Mecenas, Prime Minister of 
Augustus, and, although he was the son 
of a freedman, he moved in the “best 
society” of Rome. Augustus wanted 
him for private secretary, but the poet 
preferred to be free from the shackles 
of office and to be at liberty to with- 
draw at will to his Sabine farm. It is 
testimony to Horace’s tact and to his 


\ LTHOUGH the American contribu- 





1A tribute to the “Loeb Library’ from the 
authoritative pen of Professor G. M. Whicher 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 

2 Horace and His Influence. By Grant Show- 
00 The Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 


force of character that the all-powerful 
Emperor did not resent this refusal and 
continued his friendship. I wonder 
whether Goumy was right when he sug- 
gested (in his posthumous volume of 
essays, “Les Latins”) that the peace of 
Rome was so new and so sudden that 
it was almost unbelievable, and that 
there was a general doubt whether it 
would endure—a suggestion which 
might very well account for certain 





From an old Engraving 
HORACE 


reticences of Horace and for the fact 
that he does not “speak out” (as 
Matthew Arnold said of Gray). 

There is an irreverent impertinence 
in Eugene Field’s slangy stanzas which 
he was daring enough to call the “Truth 
about Horace:” 

He was a very owl, sir, 

And starting out to prowl, sir, 

You bet he made Rome howl, sir, 
Until he filled his date; 

With a massic-laden ditty, 

And a classic maiden pretty 

He painted up the city, 
And Mecenas paid the freight. 


This may be the truth, but it is not 
the whole truth; and in so far as it is 
true, it is true only to the youthful 
years of the poet, when he was rather 
a “man about town” than a man of the 
world. Austin Dobson, the most devoted 
of Horatians, is nearer to the truth in 
his “To Q. H. F.”-— 

Ours is so far-advanced an age! 

Sensation tales, a c.assic stage, 

Commodious villas’ 
We boast high art, an Albert Hall, 
Australian meats, anc men who call 
Their sires gorillas! 
We have a thousand things, vou see, 
Not dreamt in your philosophy. 


Our “world” 


And yet, how strange! 
to-day, 
Tried in the scale, would scarce out- 
weigh 
Your Roman cronies; 





Walk in the Park—you'll seldom fail 
To find a Sybaris on the rail 

By Lydia’s ponies, 
Or hap on Burrus, wigged and stayed, 
Ogling some unsuspecting maid. 


. . . 7 . . 


So with the rest. 
trace 
Behind the new each older face 
Defined as clearly; 
Science proceeds and men stand still; 
Our “‘world” to-day’s as good or ill,— 
As cultured (nearly), 


Who will may 


As yours was, Horace. Yoti alone, 
Unmatcht, unmet, we have not 
known. 


No doubt Professor Showerman was 
vithin his rights. when he quoted the 
whole cf Dobson’s delightful lyric and 
when h2 failed to mention Field’s roi- 
licking end frolicsome verses. Yet it is 
Field’s example which has inspired half 
a dozen of our columnists to bring 
Horace down to date; ang perkaps Field 
found his inspiration in .Thaekeray’s 
modernization of “Persicos Odi’— 


Dear Lucy, you know what my wish 
is; 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss; 
Your silly entrées and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 


Paraphrases like this of Thackeray’s 
and like Dobson’s lovely rondel “You 
shun me, Chloe, wild and shy” are more 
felicitous and really truer to the origi- 
nal than the barren effort to translate 
strictly Horace’s untranslatable ’ lyrics, 
which have tempted so many English 
poets to their undoing. ‘ Horace’s Latin 
is so perfect, so concise, so clear, so 
charming, that the task of turning his 
lines into English, one after another, 
seems to be easy enough. But it is not 
even difficult; it is impossible. I was 
surprised to observe that Professor 
Showerman has eulogized -the render- 
ings of Sir Theodore Martin, which have 
always seemed to me hard and man- 
nered; and I was confirmed in this 
opinion forty years ago— 

(Eheu, eheu Posthume, 

The years glide away and are lost to 

me.) 
—when Austin Dobson quoted a line or 
two from one of Sir Theodore’s versions 
with the swift comment, “How un- 
Horatian that is!” Perhaps, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory, or the 
most nearly satisfactory, or the least 
unsatisfactory, translation of the “Odes” 
is the eclectic selection made by the 
late Benjamin E. Smith, editor of the 
Century Dictionary. This was published 
in 1901 in a dainty little volume of the 
“Thumb-Nail Series,” and I suppose it 
to be the book which Professor Shower- 
man lists as the “Century Horace.” 
Certainly it is a delectable tome, con- 
taining “infinite riches in a little room.” 
The list of English poets from whom 
Dr. Smith drew upon for his transla- 
tions is a testimony “more enduring 
than bracs” toethe perennial appeal of 
587 
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Horace. The catalogue includes Ben 
Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Herrick, Con- 
greve, Swift, Sir Charles Sedley, Addi- 
son, Cowley, Samuel Johnson, Mahony 
(“Father Prout”), Merivale, Conington, 
Goldwin Smith, Procter, and Austin 
Dobson. 

Professor Showerman begins by tell- 
ing us that Horace is set apart from 
other men of letters, ancient and mod- 
ern, by a special quality: 

This distinctive quality lies neither 
in the originality nor the novelty of 
the Horatian message, which, as a 
matter of fact, is surprisingly famil- 
iar, and perhaps even commonplace. 
It lies rather in the appealing man- 
ner and mood of its communication. 
It is a message living and vibrant. 

The reason for this is that in 
Horace we have, above all, a person. 
No poet speaks from the page with 
greater directness, no poet estab- 
lishes so easily and so completely the 
personal relation with the reader, no 
poet is remembered so much as if he 
were a friend in the flesh. In this 
respect, Horace among poets is a 
parallel to Thackeray in the field of 
the novel. What the letters of Cicero 
are to the intrigue and turmoil of 
politics, war and the minor joys and 
sorrows of private and social life in 
the last days of the Republic, the 
lyrics and the “Conversations” of 
Horace are to the mood of the phil- 
osophic mind of the early Empire... . 
We reconstruct the times of Czsar 
and Augustus from fortunate ac- 
quaintance with two of the most 
representative men who ever pos- 
sessed the gift of literary genius. 
(Pages 3, 4.) 

Professor Showerman discusses in 
turn Horace the person, Horace the poet, 
Horace the interpreter of his time, 
Horace the philosopher of life. Thus is 
the friendly lyrist sketched from differ- 
ent angles; and thus are we enabled to 
form our own composite portrait. No 
one of these sections is a cleaner piece 
of work than that which sets before us 
clearly and sharply what Horace asked 
from life: 

Horace’s prayer is rather to be 
freed from the care of empty ambi- 
tion, from the fear of death and the 
passion of anger, to laugh at super- 
stition, to enjoy the happy return of 
his birthday, to be forgiving of his 
friends, to grow more gentle and bet- 
ter as old age draws on, to recognize 
the proper limit in all things: ‘ 
Health to enjoy the blessings sent 

From heaven; a mind unclouded, strong; 

A cheerful heart; a wise content, 

An honored age; and song. 

Then Professor Show2rman, after tell- 
ing us what Horace was when alive, 
traces the influence through the ages; 
and this is a survey as interesting as 
it is scholarly. It is pleasant to be told 
(page 109) that “no author from the 
classics has been so frequently trans- 
lated as Horace.” In the history of 
every modern literature we find a suc- 
cession of translators, paraphrasers, 
imitators, and disciples of Horace. For 
example, Professor Showerman notes 


his influence on that most un-Horatian 
improviser of genius, Lope de Vega; but 
he fails to record that the Spanish 
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poet’s “Arte Nuevo de Nacer Comedias” 
is modeled: on the “Ars Poetica.” 

Professor Showerman lists Moliére 
among those inspired by Horace, but he 
omits to tell us that one Horatian ode 
is the basis of a lovers’ quarrel and 
reconciliation in three of Moliére’s 
comedies. There is an interesting kin- 
ship of spirit between Horace and 
Moliére; both are men of the world, who 
do not ask too.much from life and who 
look on at the human comedy with 
tolerant sympathy. They are akin also 
in this, that their themes are local and 
immediate, or seem so, and: yet their 
appeal to latter-day observers of life is 
cosmopolitan and perennial. It may be 
suggested also that the fertilizing influ- 
ence exerted by Moliére’s comedies and 
by Horace’s familiar epistles upon the 
eighteenth-century essay of Steele and 
Addison is both wider and deeper than 
has been noted by the historians of 
English literature. 

With one more quotation I must leave 
this illuminating little book: 

But the most pronounced effect of 
Horace’s dynamic power is its in- 
spiration to sane and truthful living. 
Life seems a simple thing, yet there 
are many who miss the paths of hap- 


piness and wander in wretched dis- 
content because they are not bred to 
distinguish between the false and the 
real, We have seen the lesson of 
Horace: that happiness is not from 
without but from within; that it is 
not abundance that makes riches, but 
attitude; that the acceptation of 
worldly standards of getting and hav- 
ing means the life of the slave; that 
the fraction is better increased by 
division of the denominator than by 
multiplying the numerator; that un- 
bought riches are better possessions 
than those the world displays as the 
prizes most worthy of striving for. 
No poet is so full of inspiration as 
Horace for those who have glimpsed 
these simple and easy yet little 
known secrets of living. Men of 
twenty centuries have been less de- 
pendent on the hard-won goods of 
this world because of him, and lived 
fuller and richer lives. (Page 167.) 


As I copied out this statement of the 
philosophy of a Roman who was a man 
of the world I remarked for the first 
time its likeness to the philosophy of an 
American who shunned the world and 
sought solitude as Horace sought so- 
ciety. After all, David Henry Thoreau 
was a stoic in his way, as Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus had been in his. 
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FICTION 
LOVE AND OTHER STORIES. By Anton 
Chekhov. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. §$2. 

This concludes the collected edition of 
Chekhov’s novels and tales excellently 
edited by Mrs. Garnett. There are thir- 
teen volumes in all, and when one re- 
members that Chekhov’s bent and vein 
was toward the very short story which 
made its picture and its point with 
lightning-like incisiveness, one is aston- 
ished at the amount of his production. 
Despite the remarkable work done by 
the newest school of Russians, the fic- 
tion of Chekhov and Turgenev has not 
been distanced. 

MOSTLY SALLY. By P. G. Wodehouse. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. §$2. 

No one among the younger English 
writers gets more fun into his charac- 
ters than Mr. Wodehouse. We will not 
say that the present story is quite as 
good as his “Damsel in Distress,” which 
we like better than even his more popu- 
lar “Little Warrior,” but it has much 
the same liveliness, with perhaps a lit- 
tle more sincere touch of feeling. The 
Wodehouse stories are not literature in 
the distinguished sense of the word, but 
they certainly are jolly. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


BEACHCOMBER IN THE ORIENT (A). By 
Harry L. Foster. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $3. 


Mr. Foster will be remembered by his 
“Adventures of a Tropical Tramp.” The 
picture he gives of the Orient in his new 
book is a series of snap-shots, bits of 
personal adventure, and close-by views 
of people and things. He was stranded 
in French Indo-China when a supposed 
friend ran away with his money and his 
clothes, and thereafter hiked through 





Siamese jungies, rode on freight cars in 
the Malay States, and in other ways 
lived a hand-to-mouth life which in no 
way dismayed, but amused him. - The 
book is a queer jumble in some ways, 
but it is assuredly readable, and abun- 
dant iliustration adds to the pleasure. 
FROM THE DEEP OF THE SEA. By Charles 
Edward Smith. Illustrated. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2.50. 

This is decidedly an addition to the 
literature of sea adventure. The author 
was surgeon on an English whaling 
ship. The voyage described lasted four- 
teen months; the captain and twelve of 
the crew of fifty died; when the ship 
broke into the open sea all the survivors 
were in a terrible condition from star- 
vation, scurvy, and lack of fuel. The 
author of the diary was a Quaker, the 
captain was religious, prayer-meetings 
were held whenever there was trouble, 
and the captain refused to hunt whales 
on Sunday. The narrative (edited by 
Surgeon Smith’s son) is queer as well 
as adventurous and thrilling. 
STUDIES IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Fletcher Grant. Illustrated. 
& Co., New York. $3. 


This is a moderate-priced reprint of 
part of a larger work published a few 
years ago. It presents in an agreeable 
narrative the history of the Cartha- 
ginian, Roman, Byzantine, and Turkish 
occupation of North Africa, together 
with personal observations made during 
a tour of the regions described by the 
author. The photographs of the re- 
mains of Roman civilization are espe- 
cially impressive, including as they do 
a picture of an amphitheater in the an- 
cient city of Thysdrus that approaches 
the Roman Colosseum in size and mag- 
nificence. 


By Cyril 
E. P. Dutton 
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eA hundred vacation spots in one 
‘Fascinating COLORADO _ 


| ly OEVER you are—whatever your playtime hobbies, your vacation 
( oe ae: fancies—you'll find glorious fulfillment in Colorado’s mountain won- 
) f _ derlands. Here are a hundred varied vacation spots in one. Only your time 
bons / and energy limit the things you can do, the places you can see in Colorado. 


In Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park 


In a tranquil paradise of sunny mountain slopes and wild-flower valleys you 
can climb, ride, hike, fish, motor, play tennis, camera hunt—or rest and rest 
to your heart’s content in a haven of peaceful beauty. 


Denver and the Colorado Playgrounds 


Visit Denver with her unmatched mountain parks. The Pike’s Peak-Colo- 
on rado Springs-Manitou region, the astounding Colorado Glaciers, the Clear 
The joy of every sport is doubledin (Creek and Platte Canyon resort regions, the Royal Gorge, and Mesa Verde 
Colorado's exhilarating Playland 
a besten National Park, home of the prehistoric Cliff Dwellers. 


All these and scores more, grouped in one great, glorious vacation region! 























The vacation you can take 
Tonic mountain air 


The sharp reduction in railroad fares made last year still prevails. The low and the clean smell 
cost of the trip will surprise you. Your local agent can give you an estimate. atari 
If your time is limited, two weeks is ample in which to enjoy a vacation 
you will always remember. Colorado’s glorious Vacationland ‘is only a day 
and a night from Chicago, St. Louis and Texas points. 





Burlington 


If you are going Everywhere West 





farther West—Just via the dependable “ 
say Burlington to Burlington—the 0 ute 
your local agent— route of Comfort, ul 


Oh, Fisherman! —the streams are _ he'll understand. 
filled with fighting mountain trout This will allow you 





Courtesy and Con- 
venience. The 
pleasures of your 
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visit the Colorado EVERYWHERE vacation will begin 
Playgrounds en WEST the minute youstep 
route. aboard your train. 
Write for 
. free Book | 
| and Utsh. eP-&, ‘| B "i | * : 8 | 
Eustis, Pass. Traf- 
fic Mgr.,C.B.& Q. { 
me eo Ur ington. anned Vacations 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot re 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information “y 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. spea 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FrnancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. dict: 
. we 
thri! 
THE FINE ART OF CATCHING THE «SUCKER ” care 
“) 
BY EDWARD JEROME DIES savi 
th 
Many and devious are the wiles employed by unscrupulous promoters to catch the unwary investor. Mr. Dies will aed 


describe some of the methods employed by these gentry in a series of three articles, of which this is the first. Mr. Dies 





























will also mention several of these promoters who have been exposed by the Vigilance Committee of the Advertising Clubs = 

of the World. He also adds some good advice as to proper investment methods.—THE EDITORS. ~ . 
PART I thes 

6s ND so I warn you that unless you save money during It was a plant superintendent speaking: His remarks were youl 
the hasvest of life the drought of old age will catch addressed to an army of workers, many of ‘whom had been me 

you flat at sixty.” drawn from the corners of the earth. In a near-by harbor boats a 
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How to Build a Fortune by 
Systematic Investment 


SysTEMATIC investment is the basis of most large fortunes. By laying 
aside a small amount of money each week or each month and investing 
it in amounts of $1000, $500 or $100, every man may build up a com- 
fortable fortune. For example, $10 a week put by regularly and invested 
every ten weeks so as to return 6% interest, will amount to $20,000 ina 
little over twenty years. 


A > 





¥ 
Study the following table, which vividly shows how small sums mount tota 
up into large ones in this way: secu 
YEARS $IOA WEEK $25 A WEEK YEARS $IOA WEEK $25 A WEEK Bett 
3% Interest 1,633.84 4,077.62 3% Interest 6,086.55 15,135.71 ing 
3x4% = * 1,656.51 4,138.62 104¢4% “ 6,380.47 15,940.95 amo 
6% “ Bonds 1,691.96 4,230.57 6% “ Bonds 7,025.91 17,572.96 $2,0 
3% Interest 2,825.83 7,005.58 3% Interest 9,870.67 24,571.15 that 
5<4% “ 2,875.39 7,183.86 154% * 10,757.50 26,615.80 ally. 
6% “ Bonds 2,998.74 7,498.36 6% “* Bonds 12,440.13 31,112.45 
3% Interest 4,723.94 11,737.71 3% Interest 14,262.37 35,521.38 D 
&4% 4,894.66 12,228.81 2064% “* 16,018.60 39,628.37 com 
6%  “ Bonds 5,271.05 13,182.44 6% “ Bonds 19,717.06 49,309.87 enir 


This table is a sample of the material contained in our booklet “Common 
Sense in Investing Money.’”? The many valuable features of this booklet 
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make it interesting to every investor. It will be sent by return mail, with- to 1 
out cost or obligation, on receipt of your letter, post card, or telephone the 
request. Specify T 
BOOKLET D-1305 well 
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were unloading their red cargoes from 
the iron range. Heavily laden trains 
crawled across a far-flung patchwork of 
shiny steel. 

“You men make good wages,” the 
speaker went on. “Nor do we wish to 
dictate how you spend these wages. But 
we do want to teach you the art of 
thrift and the equally important art of 
careful investment. 

“We want to make certain that your 
savings are not stolen from you. To-day 
the country is brimming with crafty 
Wallingfords. You'll meet them every- 
where. You will be urged to enter new 
get-rich-quick schemes with the promise 
of making a million on a hundred. Pass 
these tricksters up like poison. Go to 
your banker or to a reputable invest- 
ment house for advice. Or bring your 
problems to us. But, above all, don’t be 
a sucker.” 

This noontime sermon on thrift and 
investment at an industrial plant just 
outside Chicago is typical of meetings 
being held daily throughout the great 
centers of industry. The growing cam- 
paign at factories, mills, mines, and 
stores was started when it became evi- 
dent that wage and salary earners must 
be protected from he three-shell games 
by which a gullible public is being 
mulcted out of a billion dollars annually. 
Some corporations are conducting the 
educational campaign by word of mouth; 
others, by house organs and bulletins; 
still others, by “tiny talks” printed on 
a single sheet and slipped into the pay 
envelope. 

“If workers would give their hearty 
co-operation,” said one big employer, 
“we could virtually rid America of stock 
swindlers in three years.” 

There is no way to determine the 
total loss through purchase of fraudulent 
securities, but good authorities, says the 
Better Business Bureau of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, “place the 
amount all the way from $250,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. We ourselves estimate 
that it exceeds a billion dollars annu- 
ally.” 










Disposing of fake securities has be- 
Come a fine art. Employers are enlight- 
ening workers as to the methods used. 
Salesmen are carefully schooled and are 
compelled to repeat verbatim certain 
talks which, while sounding ridiculous 
to many, are strikingly effective when 
the law of averages is applied. 

The salesman first refers at length to 
well-known projects that have enriched 
stockholders. He assails banks for low 
interest rates and declares the banker 
who pays the depositor 3 or 4 per cent 
usually makes from 50 to 100 per cent 
on the money. He soon destroys the 
Victim’s sense of values. He skillfully 
injects into the talk many impressive 
hames, conveying the idea that these 
Persons are financially interested. At 
the proper moment, according to the 
Printed sales talks, he is to swing into 
dramatic art and register “enthusiasm, 
chagrin, amazement, or anger as the 
Occasion suggests.” 

_ “Concentrate the prospect’s n- 
tion,” says one of these instrijotidn 
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A business man wrote us: 


ee — MONTH | receive a number of circulars offering 

me securities. The senders evidently assume that 

I know all about the various types of investments and 

the specific issues listed. Bond salesmen frequently call 

on me, but usually they try to sell me some security 
without a thought as to its suitability. 


“What I need is some qualified person or reliable firm 
to help me choose those investments best suited to my 
financial circumstances, business requirements and sav- 
ings plans.” 

Perhaps you feel the same need. Not every good 
investment is the right investment for you. The Equi- 
table will be glad to help you select from a wide and 
diversified list those securities best suited to your re- 
quirements. 

Direct representatives of our Bond Department are 
located in the cities listed below. You may consult us 


by mail as satisfactorily as by personal cal]. Send today 
for our current list of attractive offerings. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 


FOREIGN OFFICES PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C. 4 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CLEVELAND: 629 Euclid Avenue 
MEXICco ClTY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas CHICAGO: 29 South LaSalle St. 


San FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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He Paved the Way 
for Your 


Financial Independence 


IFTY years ago 

the late Francis 

H. Smith, who 
was then employed 
in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and also 
a member of the com- 
mission appointed 
by President Grant 
to settle the Sioux 
Indian disputes, de- 
cided to go into 
business for himself. “Francis H. Smith 


Born and raised on a farm in Connecti- 
cut, he knew that the foundation of all wealth 
was land. He knew, furthermore, that the 
presence of the National Government in 
Washington, D. C., was a guarantee of con- 
stantly increasing real estate values. He 
knew that money would be needed to finance 
the Capital’s expansion. 


Started in 1873 


So it was, in 1873, that Francis H. Smith 
opened an office and engaged in the real estate 
mortgage loan and investment business. 

In 1873 there were no apartment houses in 
Washington and only 33 small hotels. Today 
there are approximately a thousand handsome 
apartment structures and some 125 hotels, which 
rank with the best to be found in any city in the 
world. 

Developing Washington 

The F. H. Smith Company has played its 
part in this work of development. Buildings like 
these necessarily had to be financed in order to 
be built. 

Such financing in the majority of cases has 
been in the form of mortgage loans. 


It is these loans—loans on apartments, hotels, 
office buildings, etc. —that are offered by us to 
the investing —_ in the form of First Mort- 
gage Bonds. The security back of them is Wash- 
ington real estate—improved, income-producing 
property. 

Safe for 50 Years 


Our First Mortgage Investments have behind 
them a record of no loss to any investor in 50 
years. Funds may be invested for as short a 
period as 2 years or as long as 15 years, in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 


The interest return of 6% % is made 
all the more attractive by definite 
tax free features. 


Our Investment Savings Plan puts these in- 
vestments within the oe of everyone who can 
save even as little as $10 a month. 

Let us.send you a free copy of our Golden 
Anniversary booklet. It contains the illustrated 
story of F. H. Smith’s remarkable career and 
of one of the most interesting periods in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


The F.H.SMITH CO. 
CYounded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
eiineticasiisinabaiasilianaie Mail This Coupon Today “700° 
The F. H. Smith Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
Without placing myself under any ob- 
ligation, I would like to receive a copy of 
your free Golden Anniversary booklet. 
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booklets, which is typical. “Write as 
you talk. Mention that you understand 
the price will be doubled next week. 
Read very slowly paragraphs of pros- 
pectus indicated in red. Then continue 
as follows: 

“Now, Mr. Jones, you have the propo- 
sition in a nutshell. If there are any 
questions, I’d be glad to answer them 
[while saying this get your pen ready 
as if you expected him to use it], and 
if there are no questions I’d be glad to 
have your check. [Lay pen on blank.] 

“Successful men advise investment. 
Investment will make you a man of 
affairs. It will make you a force, not a 
mere drag. Men who are forceful are 
quick in decisions 

“Now be honest with yourself, Mr. 
Jones. [Never let him get in a word 
until you have reached this point. If 
he should break in with an objection, 
ignore it and go on. When you are 
ready for his objection, let him speak.] 

“IT must talk it over with my wife. 
{This is a frequent feeble alibi which 
must be met in this way.] 

“Mr. Jones, your wife is not the one 
who must study this. She is not the 
one who must pay for it. All she can 
do is to tell you that it would be won- 
derfully good. [Here register sincere 
feeling.] But you know that yourself 
right now. Your trouble is not that 
you need advice, but that you need cour- 
age. This fear is the hallmark of the 
weak man. 

“The strong man never fears, never 
doubts, never hesitates. As Emerson 
says, ‘he not only leaves the many out 
of his calculations, but he also leaves 
out the few.’ He is sufficient unto him- 
self. If you want to be a strong man, 
act as a strong man acts. A man is but 
the personification of his habits. Your 
acts will become habitual. Then you’ll 
be one of the strong. Isn’t that reason- 
able? [Yes.] Right on that line, please.” 


One of the gravest dangers in the path 
of the embryo investor is the unlisted 
security. While there are unlisted se- 
curities of very high grade, those of 
low grade are used by the unscrupulous 
to exploit investors. The principal ad- 
vantages in the case of the listed securi- 
ties are that they have a more ready 
market. The investor can tell what the 
market price is from time to time. 

Danger lies in the investor’s ignorance 
of the market price or the fair value of 
the unlisted security. Trading on this 
ignorance, many shady promoters and 
dealers will sell an unlisted security for 
several times the price at which it could 
be bought on the open market. Fre- 
quently stock in this company or that is 
purchased by the uninformed at $100 a 
share when it is being offered freely at 
$20 a share. A number of shady invest- 
ment houses have become rich through 
these methods. 

They will sell the investor, let us say, 
five shares at par $100 each. These are 


to be paid for on the partial payment 
The purchaser pays, let us say, 


plan. 











Are You An Investor ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor 
of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 
Outlook readers to solve intelligently their 
particular investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your present 
holdings or have fresh funds to invest. In 
either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal 
charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made 
for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 











* 
Starting a Company? 
Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
— COMMON LAW plan under a pure 
CLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREF FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States, 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 
C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri 




















Invest where you can 
get a good rate 


By looking at this little map, you will see 
that first mortgage investments on Florida 
property pay 744% or 8%, which is 1% or 
2% more than most other parts of the country 
offer. What is the reason ? 
Where money is plentiful, as in the big cities of the 
North and East, first mortgage investments pay a 
lower rate than in other sections, even when the 
security and the assurance of safety are the same 
in both cases. Geography has a great deal to do 
with investments, and our customers all over the 
country are finding that they can get a better rate 
by investing in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. These 
bonds, secured by income-earning properties in 
Florida cities, have an unbroken safety record. 
Mail the coupon for an interesting leaflet called 
Invest by the Map,” which shows how to get the 
best return obtainable with safety. 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 
Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
603 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 
S&S SB SBS SBF BeBe esses eee es 


* 
t 
1G. L. MILLER BOND & i 
t MORTGAGE COMPANY 1 
g 603 Miller Bldg., Miami, Florida i 
I Dear Sirs: Please send me, free and without obligation, 
—_ folder called ‘* Invest by the Map,” which shows i 
I how to get 1% to 2% more interest. 1 


Sr SN i6s.i0dnatenencesnetnsekesnesssdobedaobamianannnae I 
DP CAEN x 5c diss sn dsnsekoaradas! cactuccnn 1 
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“T Started oa 
a S1oo Bond” 


A good customer of ours discussed his 
financial problems the other day. 

“ My situation,” he said, “ was typical of 
most men—a good income and an equal outgo. 

“Tam not especially extravagant, but on 
the other hand I had never discovered a way 
io get ahead financially. Some time agoa 
Banker told me that if I ever wanted to in- 
vest some money to put it into good first 
mortgage bonds. He said. they were abso- 
lutely safe, yielded the highest interest con- 
sistent with safety and had the big advantage 
of being a permanent investment to put away 
in a strong box and forget, except on semi- 
annual interest dates; not speculative; always 
worth exactly par—never less. 

“T had a hundred dollars in my pocket at 
the time and decided to buy a Columbia First 
Mortgage Bond, which my friend said was the 
most modern and scientifically protected form 
of mortgage bond that had been produced. 

“That little bond gave me a lot of satis- 
faction. It was literally my first investment. 

“ Since college, I had earned more than one 
hundred thousand dollars and had actually 

nvested but $100 of it. 

“My wife became interested and rear- 
ranged household expenses so she could make 

nonthly payments on a $500 bond. I couldn’t 
afford to let her get ahead of me so I cut outa 
few expenses and tackled a $500 bond myself. 
Before it was too late, we have learned how 
10 get ahead financially.” 
Columbia First Mortgage Bonds are fully se- 
ured by the land, building and rental of the 
nest New York realty. Principal is safe and earn- 
ngs are generous. Columbia Bonds are obtain- 
able in ¢ a? ny ae ae and $100 
earming w%%. Z artia aymen an 1S Tro- 
idede” Send for on valua be free book eid en: 





plains fully why Columbia Bonds are so safe, illus- 
trates actual properties which secure the Bonds 
and pomts the way to financial independence. 






Send for book K-55 
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Columbia Mortgage 
Company - Building 











4 East43d Street ‘ 
New York City 
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$350, and still owes $150 before he owns 
the shares. A “runner” from the firm, 
posing as an outsider, then informs him 
that the shares are quoted at about $20 
in the open market. He verifies this. 
Finding that he can purchase five shares 
of the stock in the market for substan- 
tially less than he still owes on the 
present shares, he discontinues pay- 
ments. Thus he breaks his contract and 
forfeits the $350 paid in. The crooked 
house is just that much richer. 

Such firms are despised and in time 
hunted down by the reputable brokerage 
and ‘financial institutions. They hold 
the same position as the bucket-shop. 
And let it be said that in the fight to 
eliminate the bucket-shop the boards of 
trade and stock exchanges have spent 
millions of dollars. For the bucket-shop 
is the deadly enemy of the legitimate, 
dependable brokerage firm. It is a 
thorn in the side of this high-grade, 
necessary business. The bucket-shop 
can no more be compared to the reputa- 
ble brokerage house with memberships 
in boards of trade and stock exchanges 
than Ponzi can be compared to honest 
bankers. Nevertheless, in an effort to 
impress their constituents, many stupid 
or misinformed politicians are prone to 
class the scapegoat “bucketeer” with the 
best men of the entire stock, bond, and 
brokerage industry. Thus the _ ill- 
advised investor is further puzzled. 

A bucket-shop is an office where peo- 
ple gamble in fractional lots of stocks 
and other commodities that are bought 
and sold on exchanges. Instead of 
placing its trades through the legiti- 
mate channels of business, as is done 
by all houses with a spark of integrity, 
the bucket-shop merely holds the money, 
hoping that a price swing will go 
against the customer, and thus give the 
bucket-shop a one hundred per cent 
profit. Such places thrive on a declin- 
ing market. The average bucket-shop 
is an establishment having little or no 
capital and frequented principally by 
the $10 margin gang. 


Part II of “The Fine Art of Catching 
the Sucker” will be published next week. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. What is the present financial position of 
the General Motors Corporation, and how do 
its securities rank as investments? 

A. The General Motors Corporation 
has just issued its report for 1922, show- 
ing net sales of $463,706,733, the largest 
in its history. After all charges, in- 
cluding payments on its preferred 
stocks, the corporation earned $45,066,- 
$07 on the common, or the equivalent of 
$2.19 per share. The 7 per cent deben- 
ture stock, 6 per cent debenture stock, 
and the 6 per cent preferred stock rank 
equally as to payment of dividends and 
are considered. good business men’s in- 
vestments. The common stock is specu- 
lative. At the end of 1922 the corpora- 
tion had 65,665 stockholders, showing a 
wide distribution of ownership. 





of Useful Bond 


Information 


‘THE experienced aswell 
as the beginning bond 
buyer will find it valu- 
able to have at hand a copy 
of our booklet, “BONDS— 
Questions Answered— 
Terms Defined.” 

This book providesadi- 
gest of information which 
might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experi- 
ence or wide reading con- 
cerned with investments. 

It is indexed for ready 
reference and covers ques- 
tions which long observa- 
tion has shown most fre- 
quently present themselves 
to investors when select- 
ing or handling their bond 
investments. 

Non-technical defini- 
tions of commonly used 
bond terms are included. 

We shall welcome the 
opportunity to place this 
booklet in the hands of any 
one to whom it may be 
useful. 

Write for Booklet 253 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO -NEW YORK BOSTON 

209S.LaSalleSt. 14WallStreet 82DevonshireSt. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 





MILWAUKEE 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
eusessses Mail to Neare& Officessssssssee 
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Tours and Travel 





THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and Travel _ 








pS 


RT 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND ITALY IN APRIL 


‘Tour sailing April 18. 


Leisurely travel. 
Interesting routes. 
Interpretive leadership. 
First class throughout. 


Write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 


Free trip to EUROPE or _ Baptist 
Convention at Stockholm will be 

iven organizer of small party. F. Douglas, 
pote Business College, Seattle, Wash. 








FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 
Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. Reterences required. 
Price includes travel, chape: onage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art_and_history. 
Write for prospectus to Mr. L. V. ARNOL ), 
Secretary and Treasurer, 350 “Madison Ave. en 
Suite 313, New York City. 
Why follow 


Europe 1923 thevsowa? 
When you can see Europe in comfort with 
our small party. For information address 
L. Cameron, 4901 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


EUROPEAN * Tours of Character”? 
We guarantee the 
5 of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
low as is consistent with good. service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’l] Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EUROP SUMMER OF 


1923 
England, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, I Italy. Sailing July 5. $725. The best 
things to see and the t way to see them 
Write for particulars to 
THE GOLDTHWAITE TOURS 
169 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















GATES Tours to Europe 


NCLUDING Paris, London and 
the Mediterranean—30 days of de- 
lighttul European travel for as little 
as $425. Longer tours up to $1,100, 
ranging from 30 to 80 days. Sailings 
trom May to September. 





Williams Tours 7 


25 Years’ Experience in European Travel. 


SAILINGS APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1923 
“ Absolutely First Class at Reasonable Rates ” 


We specialize on small, congenial 
parties—the ablest tour managers— 
and the best of information, with a 
good time. Tours cover all of West- 

ern Europe, including the World- 
War Battlefields. Write for booklet. 


The Egerton R. Williams Co. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














a 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


rat MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White StarS.S. 
9? =6©23,884 
“BALTIC —_ 


61 day cruise, $600 “Person including hotels. 
drives, guid my ersonall pore, Bc me 
and managed . Clark. Rome, Athens, 
Spain visits sperial ly He prt 11 days Paris 
and London, $100. UNIVERSITY TEN- 
SION and other good tours to Europe under 
escort ; reasonable rates. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


EUROPE, GREECE, 
EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Tours Personally Conducted—45 to 
108 Days, From $675 to $1,485. 


Why Pay More? 


Our Tours {é iter a Than Many 


Than Any 
Sailings June and f - Hite today for 


itinerary and fu 1 information 


The WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries, Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 




















Comfort combined with y 


Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are 
planned with the idea of giving 
their patrons comfort combined 
with economy. Let us send you 
complete information about Gates 
Tours to Europe next summer. 
Write for Booklet H-12. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London ° Paris ° 


EUROPE 3 


formerly of Senne Vite a’ will 
take small party abroad. Sailing July third, 
Aquitania. iting, nine cegenente first-class 
hotels and railway travel. Price $900. Special 
discount to ministers joining my party. 


Rome 








-. Jett i? nAre 


Rev. Wm. Carter; - 


California and 6 National Parks ingtoring 


) 
etc. Private Pullman cars. Starting June Ey 
Personally escorted by the well-known trav- 
elers Mr. and Mrs. D. Joslin. Write for 
folders, The Joslin Tours,New ark Valley,N.Y. 


EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPE 1923 *'ysex"™ $745 


aly 3 Popular Tour el 30. ‘Other tours, 
PRC E TOURS, 1472 Broadway, New York. 

















° will be given 
Free Trip to Europe wy orccicer 
of a small party. Price $750 to $1,300, no 
extras. First class rail travel on Continent. 
Also a trip will be given to Baptist World 
Alliance at Stockholm. Established 1900. 
Babcock’s ‘lours,13 Halsey St., Brookiyu,N.Y. 


PRIVATE PARTY Stticty.fimited 


June 27 to Sept. 6. England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. Party 
under two experienced chaperons—a native 
French and a native Italian. $1,500. Infor- 
mation, not later than April 8, 9,075, Outlook. 





EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF 


EUROPE 


For college and university students, grad- 
uates and friends. We offer in Educational 
Tours: First-class accommodations, = 
did leadership, ‘superb routes. Numbers 
in parties limited. For details address 


Educational Tours, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 


(riieetes . woman, experienced 
traveler, linguist, will conduct 
group of ladies, England, France, 





Tours and Travel 


28 March 
Hotels and Resorts 





UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club 2°" 


small 
group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 countries. = 1 Yale teacher 
of Pseres history eased Hetrons. 
Booklet. 516 Gunen. %.. of 4 


ST rTALY seven a typical oft! eitiee— 
TALY— SW 
NGLA IND FRAN NCE. —, i. to 
Sept. 1. $865. 13th conducted tour. Mary _E. 
Fitzgerald, 1376 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


Travel— For Boys— Study 


A leisurely tour through 
England, France, Switzerland 


conducted | two experienced masters. Reg- 
ular hours for a. Party limited to 
twelve. June 23 to Sept. 1. Ostzvez & TURNER, 
350 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 


Who has traveled exten- 
Gentlewoman sively with girls will take 
one or more to California, Alaska, Canadian 
Rockies, etc., or Europe. July and August. 
Highest credentials. Address 9 ,061, Outlook. 











FRANCE 


hose going to France, desiring accommoda- 
tions | in French Protestant famil ilies, wiill re- 
ceive information by Ay to the “ Comité 
Protestant Frangai vy My pas, French Prot- 
estant Churches, 8 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, 


SCOTLAND 
° Well-known West 
Edinburgh find vostine Exc 
59 Manor Place lishment. Miss Slight 


CONNECTICUT 
Waysid e Inn NEW MILFORD, 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
aes for tired people. Good food and a com. 

rtable home. 2 hours from New York, 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 























ROME TO LONDON 


We furnish on boats ALL _ OUT- 
Sipe ROOMS, ma many with PRIVATE 
ATH. We use_high grade hotels. We 
aa first class in ITAL 
73 days of LEISURE travel for $888 
Twelfth sea 
WORTHY HILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 





College: senior, experienced tutor, accustomed 
to foreign travel, would like to take one or 
two boys on European summer tour. Now 
master in boys’ private school. 9,085, Outlook, 
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Combine Travel and Study 


with 


The European Summer School 
Special Tour for Architects ! 
In 1923 we offer 

20 Scholarships to Art Teachers 

10 Scholarships to Architects 

20 Scholarships to Teachers of Greek History 
Write for details to 






The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


Hotels and Resorts 
ALASKA 


ALASKA OUR. LAST 


FRONTIER 


Have a real vacation with us next summer 
in this wonderland, now easily reached. 
Magnificent scenery, comfortable camps. 
Hunting, fishing, prospecting, exploring. 


THE TAKU RIVER COMPANY, Juneau, Alaska 


ENGLAND 


Creee’*t Private Hotel,24 Gordon St. ,London, 
Near British Museum. Room-break- 

oat My 50, dimmer 60c. Weekly by arrangement. 
res. Highest Ameri ican recommendations. 

















Hotel LaFayette 


0 WASHINGCTON,D.C. 


On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one | 
square north of White House. Cater- 
ing to exclusive clientele. The center of | 
all that is worth while in Washington | 
Hotel Chatham, New York, same management | 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Ress Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 

drooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
po ne Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week, 


NEW YORK 











HURRICANE LODGE ¢.324.05. 


on bet pee se 


< —_— ne, Essex Co., M. Y. 
7 Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
r® tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 

ie ws verandas overlooking K. 


Valley. Trout fishing. Ca 
sae ing. Swimming pool. 
a... . mile course 9 well-kept pT ay Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegeta’ tab 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from J une | 
Hi to Oct. 1. 


Belknap, Mgr., Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane, EssexCo.,N.Y.. 


Come to Camp Sacandaga an 


ADIRONDACK A camp for 
the lovers of the out- ~. Refined sur- 
roundings. Good table. Large living-hall. 
Cottages and tents for sleepin Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Eve 
thing comfortable and homelike. Cuas. 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st roa. 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
t wishing to live on American Plan 














Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Fi Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 
Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated oy sent_ Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 















EUROPE 1923— 


Private tours, unusual route, unique 
entertainment. 
Featuring motor trips. Experienced leadership 
First-class throughout £% itinerary 
dress Mrs. Y F.M 
20 Winchester Street, Brookline, Mass. 




















taly. June-Sept. 9,077, Outlook. 
EUROP June 22, June 29 an 
July 6,visiting England, 


Holland, Belgium, ‘The Rhine. Germany, 
Switzerland, taly (including Na- *$745 
ples), Monaco (Riviera), France. 


MENTOR TOURS * “ances ° 


CHICAGO 


Gelling: }~ a 














Ave., New vo 
Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Square LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘heaters $2.55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast 


London * 





Private Board Residence, 
best position West End. 
ply Prop. 41, Devonshire 
e(Nr. iarley 8t.)W.L. 





and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St.. New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within “| minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those vg the best accom- 
modations at moderate cos' 

Rates and map gladly a upon request. , 














les. Fine dairy 4 j 


For further information address a 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





NEW YORK CITY 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE ISLAND 





0TEL JUDSON 53,Washing- 


ton Square 
sijoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with a without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pocono Manor 
Winter 
Inn 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 








The happy land of winter sports and health- 
giving rest. Skiing, skating, tobogganing 
and snowshoeing, Bracing climate, excellent 
food, comfortable rooms, personal attention. 

The ideal week-end trip. 

Less than three hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. It is suggested that 
reservations be made at once. 

H. ARTHUR HALL, Manager 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort”’ 


~ Health Resorts 












THE (GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINSGLEN.N.Y 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wr igwell, Pr 

A 1eT 
Resort and H¢ 
Pioneer Ameri: 


for heart disorde 


N exclusive residential locality, Bridge- 

ort, Conn. Artistic home for sale. 
Six Godrcome, modern improvements. ay 
terms. C. Baker, Ashley Halil, Charleston,8.C. 


Lakeville, Conn.,and Thereabouts 


Country estates, farms, and cottages. Lake 
region of the Berkshires. BELL and WAGNER. 


NORWALK, CONN. 7°. 227 


furnished, 
June to October, house of 9 rooms, 
2 baths, attractively located in hill section, 
10 minutes from station. Rent $600. Address 
W. O.N., 42 Bayview Ave., So. Norwalk. Conn. 











MAINE 


FF" Bale, Quainé, Artistic Home, on Andros- 
coggin Lake. 3 acres, modern conveniences, 
shade, shrubbery, flowers and vegetables 





Suitable for permanent home or summer 
camp ) for boys’ or girls’ school. ot 
luded li Unusually 





d, yet near sup 
fishing in ard lakes. Owners, 9,069, Outlook. 
Camden, Me. FOR RENT. Full 


and modernly furnish 
high-class seashore cottages. Best selections 


now. $500to pons. Photos, plans, and detailed 
description. J. R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 

Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 


cold water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
8. W. LirTExt, 138 8. Main St., Rockland, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 
COD erate rents. 


S. W. Ball, 56 Pine St., N. Y. 














FOR RENT, new 
Jamestown, R. |. 9-room cottage, 
shore pro 


rty, fully furnished, near West 
Ferry. bathing. Golf and country clu 
near. Owner, 2808 N St., Washington, D. 0. 


For Sale—Summer Cottage 
AT WICKFORD, R. I. 
on Narragansett Bay. 10 rooms, 2 baths, elec- 
tric light. lot 100 ft. by 200 ft., near hotel, bath- 
ing’ and pontine, private dock. E 
STEUART, 130 W_42d 8t., New York, N. Y. 


VERMONT 
FOR RENT ON SHORES OF 


Lake Champlain, Cedar Beach, Vt. 


estate of 10 acres of wooded land, 913 ft. shore 











front, with a finished house, cot- 
tage and garage, completely furnished. Pri- 
vate dock. ouse bedrooms, 2 baths, 


2 additional lavatories, living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, tower room, and encircling ve- 
randas with superb outlook over Lake Cham- 

lain, Green Mountains and Adirondacks. 
Bottage has living-room, dining-room, kitch- 
en, bath, 3 bedrooms, 3 verandas. Garage 
has space for 3 cars and chauffeur’s room. 
Rental i for season June 1 to October 1, 
house $1,000, cottage $500. Includes water, ice, 
firewood, row and canoe. 9,041, Outlook. 


AMP FOR RENT. Desirable site at 
Lake Dunmore. Two-story building, 
four sleeping-rooms. Good drinking water, 
electric lights, wood, ice, and boat included 
in rental of $250 for season. 9,033, Outlook. 


365 heart Green Mts.—ideal for shee; 

acres dairy, summer home. 3g million ft. 
saw timber.Sugar orchard. Beautiful location. 
Cattle, sheep, horses, tools, $3,000 cash—b a 
er assume Federal loan $2,000. 9,031, Outlook. 




















NEW JERSEY 
**In the BERKSHIRES of New Jersey”’ 


50 minutes from Broadway at 
MADISON, MORRIS COUNTY 
For Sale—attractive modern all-year home 
and 6 acres in lawns, ens, etc. Centrally 
located on hill-near golf club. Immediate pos- 
session: 17 rooms, 2 sleeping-porches, 5 bath- 
ae fireplaces, billiard-room, sun-room, 
etc. very convenience. 3-car garage con- 
g servants’ quarters. Cow-barn, etc. 





J tainin 
Condict, 15 Exchange Place Jersey City, N. J. 





To Rent, an Unusual Furnished 
House and Grounds in the Select 
Montrose Section of 


South Or e, N. J. 


Modern improvements, ww grand 
iano, pianola, Sonora victrola. eranda: 
reakfast porch; grounds attractively lai 

out with flowers and rubbery ;_ heavily 

wooded with large shade trees. Vegetable 
garden, ready for planting ; fresh eggs ; com- 
tent gardener in attendance; garage for 
cars. Country clubs, very accessible, best 
golf. Address Owner, 24 Beaver St., New ork. 


NEW YORK 


. Icy Brook Camp 
Adirondacks St. HUBERTS, 
N. Y¥. Adjoining Ausable Club. 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, shower bath; separate dining- 
room and kitchen. Furnished. Garage. Apply 
to S. B. Weston, 1324 Spruce Bt., Philadelphia. 



























“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
% years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
lable, dependabie and ethical. Every com- 
brt and convenience. Accommodations of 
uperior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
em a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
hed. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 


Board Wanted 
WANTED—Boarding Place 


br the months of ay and August (not over 
W miles from New York City) by man and 
rile with child two years old. Address 
3 W. 118th 8t., Apt. 63, New York City. 




















Property Wanted 
(OLLEGE PROFESSOR AND WIFE 


‘sire summer cottage in mountains. 


9,071, Outlook. 
WANTED—FARM ‘2hoct‘Go mites’ 


fom New York City, in hunting country. 
Good house, lighted by electricity, heated by 
hinace. Price not over $10,000. 9,043, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
ALABAMA 




















Keene Valley, ADIRONDACKS 


For |COTTAGE in perfect condition, 
Rent] charminglyand completely furnished. 
9 bedrooms, 3 baths, telephone, garage, full 
icehouse, abundant water, glorious view. 
M. 8. LUDLUM, 1827 Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 


s, Camp to rent 
Essex-on-Lake Champlain £3™? t2,rent 
furnished. 6 double master’s bedrooms, 2 
baths, 1 double maids’ room and bath. Hot 
and cold water, electric lights. Club avail- 
able for meals if desired. Address . 
Houghton, 310 Tappan St., Brookline, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located es | on Trout Lake, 
three miles from Bolton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen 
with running water. Ice, wood, 
and rowboat included. 

For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 


FF: Rent, furnished house, in Flushing. 
Twelve rooms, four baths, hardwood 
floors, gas and electricity, garden, heated 
three-car garage. Adjoins Old Country 
Club. Telephone lushing 2246, or write 
Mitchell, 207 Whitestone Ave., Flushing, L. I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 























pes: Land, Lowzsr Prices, Easizst Terms, 

GuLF Coast HiGHLANDS, ALA. For winter 
ora |-year home. Fine climate pane water, 
all grains, es, fruits, vegetab es, oranges, 
fishing, bathing, boating. Between large cit- 
ies. Sond for free booklet and prices. Address 







FOR RENT 
HOME CANNING KITCHEN 
Fresh fruit and "eis from the place at 
wholesale rates. Write for particulars. 
School of Horticulture for Women, 





Owner, R. 500-81 E. Madison 8t., Chicago, Lil. 





Ambler, Pa. 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


FREE—The magic story of the Master Key. 
Phipps, 1014 Belmont, Chicago. 

SPEAKERS.—Special subjects prepared ; 
lectures, articles, orations, debates.) pers 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau,.500-Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, eng payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES _ 


MADE to order. Children’s gingham 
bloomer dresses. Box 42, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED— Mother’s helper. Child 
aged nine, five, two. Mrs. Vester Collins, 

oorestown, N. J. 

WANTED, seamstress. Refined, willing to 
assist with girls, Richmond institution. Ad- 
dress 3,460, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

IS there a college or other institution with 
vacancy for man with these qantScations : 44 
years young, excellent health; 10 years’ uni- 
versity teaching in economics, business organ- 
ization, and applied paptheneay fair public 
8 er; some business experience deares 
of Doctor of Commercial Science; one te- 
were at on Peay pp ; inen’> 
ly interested in the training of men. rite 
3,448, Outlook. ° 


Business Situations 

UNENCUMBERED man, willing to t 1 
on — Dm nosy home Los’ Angeles. Audit 
ing, advertising, or investigatin 
ferted. 3,366, Outlook. sO PT 

EDUCATED lady of refinement desires 

ition as camp councilor or supervisor. 
463, Outlook. 

VISITING secretary desires another client 
in New York. Is fully equipped, experienced, 
has highest credentials. 3468, Outlook. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY, literary assist- 
ant. Very extraordinary qualifications and 
experience. Available after June 15. Address 
3,472, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

FRENCH teacher, young lady, as com- 
panion to family going abroad. Highest 
references. 3,345, Outlook. 

MICHIGAN senior, Protestant, desires 
= as companion or tutor with famil 

travel in Europe this summer. Best rei- 
erences. 3,451, Outlook. 

AS supervisor of household and take entire 
charge of motherless children, woman of ex- 

rience and refinement. Speaks French ; age 

2. Best references. 3,454, Outlook. 

ENGLISH young woman, companion, sec- 
retary, chaperon ; wide European experience ; 
highly educated ; highest references. Address. 
3,292, Outlook. 

WANTED — Position by an experienced 
cultivated, cheerful, capable woman. Will 
takeany position of trust. Highest references. 
3,459, Outlook. 

LADY returning to Europe end of May 
would chaperon or take charge of children. 
Highest references. 3,458, Outlook. $ 

YOUNG woman,“college graduate, desires 
position as companion or attendant for semi- 
invalid at Hot Springs, Va., or other health 
resort. 3,444, Outlook. 

COLLEGE man will act as companion, sec- 
retary, aud tutor with family traveling in 

urope this summer in return for expenses. 
Can drive car. Has knowledge of French and 
German. tt references. 3,447, Outlook. 
< COUPLE, refined, wish position as super- 














_EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—tTeachers all subjects. Good 
v ies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tiona] Musical and Kducational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, euter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, 
Chicago. 


FOR THE HOME 


THE Barclay Egg Farm, Bedford, Pa., offers 
to families guaranteed fresh laid eggs, right 
from their own hens, for 60 cents per dozen, 
postpaid. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


EXCLUSIVE apartment, center of New 
York City. Two beautiful bedrooms, living- 
room; three people; private; $65 weekly. 
References exceptional. 3,471, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can ap Fm my 
stationery, but do you want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. ¥ 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 

men rmanent. Write for free f 

et BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 

Hotel Trelning Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
m, D. C. 

WANTED—Councilor for boys’ camp. Must 
be good athlete and able to handle boys. 
State a and give references. 3,452, 
Outlook. 

WANTED, at once, a clever college girl 
to do field secretarial work for summer camp. 





























3,466, Outlook. 





deut of apartment house, institution, 
or with private family as caretakers. Reli- 
able, honest, experienced. References. A. 
B ick, 213 Merriman Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
LADY of refinement and education desires 
tion as companion or chaperon. 3,464, 
utlook. 
DISTINGUISHED German lady wishes 
position in cultured surroundings as com- 
panion. 3,469, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
PRESIDENT of graduating class of well- 


known college desires tu travel as tutor or 
manager with family touring Euro this 
summer. G refer- 


Athlete and scholar. 
euces. 3,374, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY Fagih teacher, male, 33, 
now on leave in Colorado, would consider 
tutoring and living in private home. Excep- 
tional Conectenty to secure conscientious 
service of highest ry Reasonable terms. 
Willing to travel. 3,375, Outlook. 

MOTHER and teacher desires summer 
work camp, home, or hotel. 3,384, Outlook. 

COLLEGE student desires position as tutor 
for college entrauce during summer. Best 
references. 3,404, Outlook. 

SWARTHMORE junior desires summer 

tion starting June 2. Tutor, chauffeur, 
councilor. 3,414, Outlook. 

SEPTEMBER. Englishwoman desires po- 
sition as tutor to girls seven to fourteen. 
English, French, music. Resident or non- 
resident. 3,439, Outlook. 

ENGLISH teacher, Catholic, experienced 
in high school and college, desires summer 
position. 3,453, Outlook. 

RESPONSIBLE college woman wishes 
sition as governess or companion during sum- 
mer months. References. 3,455, Outlook. 

YOUNG college man, athletic and musical, 
desires position as tutor in California this 
summer. 3,456, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY student desires ition as 
tutor or companion forsummer. Four years’ 
experience as companion, tutor, ang secre 
ary. Highest references. 3,445, Outlook. 

HAVERFORD ’23 man, 22 years old, de- 
sires position for the summer as tutor, com- 
ae to boys of teen age, camp counselor, 

ut-craft, or nature study. Best references. 

H. L. Wilbur, Haverford, Pa. 

TUTOR, governess, companion, chaperon, 
Swiss college graduate. ages, music, 
school studies. Experienced European trav- 
-, ,, nana recommendations. 3,461. 

rv 


-TEACHER—Young woman desires posi- 
tion as com ion or governess for the sum- 
mer. W travel. Address 3,473, Outlook. 











» 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 


TEACHER of "home economics, who has 
had experience as assistant camp director and 
dietitian, also as tea room manager would 
like for the in either capac- 
~ "3,474, Outlook. 

OUNG woman, kindergarten teacher, ex- 
olan qualifications, seeks position as gov- 
bier or traveling position. June 15. 3,470, 

utloo! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M. W. Wigan & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 895. Nocharge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

TO young women desiring nies in 4 
care of obstetrical patients a very t orough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 

-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 

» onthly allowance and full mainte- 

nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No in 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook eames 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 

MISS tall New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples, 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

HOME school for a few talented children 
summer months. Berkshire foothills. 3,309. 
Outlook. 

WANTED — Defective people to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. Y. 

TO young women desiring training in the 
care of nervous, patients a course of two years 
is offered by the Adams Nervine Asylum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Monthly allowance $25 
and maintenance. For further information 
address Superintendent of Nurses. 

PARENTS desiring private instruction for 
backward children at home or abroad inquire 
3,446, Outlook. 

BECOME a landsca pe architect! Big sal- 
ve fascinating wor Free information. 

pers, 425 Union League Building, 
ios. Angeles, Cal. 

AMERICANS! Would sell portraits of 
George and Martha Washington painted on 
ghee about 1870. 3,462, Outlook. 


Help Wanted! 


Are you in need of a 
Mother’s Helper, Com- 
panion, Nurse, Govern- 
ess, Teacher, Business or 
Professional Assistant ? 


The Classified Want De- 
partmentof The Outlook 
has for many years offered 
to subscribers a real ser- 
vice. A small advertise- 
ment in this department 
will bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents 
per word, including address 
Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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BY THE WAY 


OME Americans are nettled when, in 
S visiting Québec, they are shown a 
small field piece said to have been cap- 
tured by the British at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. One of these sensitive 
Americans, Mayor Curley, of Boston, has, 
it is reported, requested the Quebec au- 
thorities, as an evidence of good feeling, 
to return the gun. A contemporary is 
reminded of an incident apropos of the 
suggestion. An Irish cabman in Quebec 
was wont to say to American tourists, 
on nearing the place where the gun is 
located: “Whin ye get inside they’ll 
show ye a little brass cannon. An’ 
they’ll tell ye that they took it from ye 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. But don’t 
ye care. You’ve got the hill.” 


From the “Harvard Lampoon:” 

Canvasser—“Will you subscribe to the 
Republican campaign fund?” 

Victim—“How much are you expect- 
ing?” 

“Twenty-five dollars has been the 
least so far.” 


“Sorry, old man. I’m a Democrat.” 


“IT have had .no experience of a breed 
of animals in which the males do not 
show conspicuous courtesy to the fe- 
males,” writes Hans Coudenhove in the 
“Atlantic.” “It is universal, and I see 
no reason to disbelieve the gentleman 
who assured me that he had seen, in the 
Gaboon, a male gorilla peel a pineapple 
and then hand the fruit to his consort. 
Ravens make no exception to this gen- 
eral rule. Nevermore [one of Mr. Cou- 
denhove’s ravens] showed his touching 
regard for Grip in that he never 
dreamed of touching the smallest piece 
of food before she had fully satisfied 
herself. If the plate was put on the 
veranda before she had arrived, he flew 
up to the top of a tree near the house 
and there started cawing frantically 
until she came sweeping down.” 


“Our fireside industries department 
has saved from extinction in this end 
of the county an art compounded of 
many lesser arts. One more generation, 
and the dye-.recipes would have been 
forgotten and the spinning wheels would 
have been merely ‘old truck.’” So says 
“Notes from Pine Mountain School,” of 


Harlan County, Kentucky. The article 
goes on to describe the revival of blan- 
ket-making in the mountain style—in 
gay colors made from bark and roots, 
and in daring color combinations that 
are beautiful with the art of a primitive 
people. “Up the creek Oma, a girl of 
thirteen, has had her father take down 
the old parts of Aunt Sal’s colonial 
loom; it was a great day when they set 
up the old gears and parts, reminiscing 
about the days when “Maw took to 
weavin.’” Oma is progressive—‘she is 
buying, with her weaving money, a vic- 
trola and records—good music.” 


From London “Punch:” 

The Dowager—“What I say, General, 
is this. The French have every right 
to be annoyed with the Germans. They 
haven’t paid what they owe, and then 
they go and pick up all this treasure at 
Luxor, or Lausanne, or wherever it is.” 


The misplaced slug of the -linotype 
brings consternation to editor and 
printer alike. Now that headlines as 
well as ordinary reading matter are set 
on the machine, any error of this sort 
is especially glaring. A recent issue of 
a New York daily paper printed these 
lines in a heading descriptive of a fire: 

EXPLOSION CAUSES BLAZE THAT RAZES 

ALMSHOUSE. SIX OF THE WOMEN 

VICTIMS CREATED IN THEIR BEDS 


Of course cremated was meant. After 
the form was on the press the error was 
discovered and the slug reset, but it was 
put in place of one in another column 
devoted to the World Court, so that it 
read as corrected: 

SIX OF WOMEN VICTIMS CREMATED IN 

THEIR BEDS—LODGE AND WADSWORTH 

FAVG#ING IT 


The Bible is said to contain 724,692 
words. Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” is nearly twice as 
long, containing about 1,421,700 words, 
according to a book reviewer’s estimate. 
Richardson’s novel, “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
runs into a million words and is longer 
even than Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” 
which has about 615,000 words. “Pick- 
wick Papers,” 336,000 words, and “Van- 
ity Fair,” 308,000, are much longer than 
the average present-day novel. 





To Real Estate Owners 


All indications point to an active and profitable spring market for 
real estate. You are interested in reaching possible buyers. 


The next special Real Estate Number will be dated April 18. A 
small advertisement in this special issue will enable you to reach 
thousands of prospective buyers and renters. 


and Dealers 


The rate for real estate advertising is only 60 cents a line. We will 


be glad to aid you in the preparation of copy. 


sending full information regarding your property. 


Real Estate Department, The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Write us promptly, 








Be 
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THE MAIL BAG 


PUBLIC OPINION IN 
KANSAS 


ROM the inclosed editorial from the 

Lawrence (Kansas) “Journal- 
World” you will see that William Allen 
White could not express the opinion of 
Kansas in regard to the position France 
is taking in the Ruhr. The adventures 
of the Kansas ex-soldier in France were 
not so bullet-proof or so lucrative as 
“The Adventures of Henry and Me.” 
A. B. OLIVER. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


KANSAS AND THE RUHR 


The Outlook sent telegrams to every 
State in the Union to inquire into the 
state of public sentiment regarding the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, and 
tabulated the results from the answers 
received. Kansas is catalogued as op- 
posed to the French move because the 
Kansas telegram was sent to William 
Allen White. Mr. White wrote: 

“As nearly as I can sense sentiment 
in Kansas, the people are fairly settled 
in their minds that France is making a 
mistake. Some Legion men who did not 
get to France are champing their bits, 
but, on the whole, it would be rather 
difficult to work up any Kansas senti- 
ment that would sustain France in her 
action. If she needed our help, leader- 
ship of community which made war 
sentiment in 1917 would be rather defi- 
nitely against war to help France 
to-day.” 

As to sentiment for war, of course Mr. 
White is correct in his estimate of the 
present situation. There is no war and 
everybody is hoping it will end short of 
that. But W. A. W.’s remark about the 
“Legion boys who didn’t get to France” 
makes one wonder whether there is a 
difference in Legion boys in Emporia 
and in Lawrence. A “Journal-World” 
reporter has heard perhaps a couple of 
dozen Legion men, all overseas veterans, 
discuss the Ruhr occupation casually at 
different times and has asked some 
others for their opinions. There was 
not one who did not say he hoped 
France would succeed in her mission to 
wrest from Germany the reparations 
that Germany will not pay.. And all 
expressed the opinion that France is 
justified under the circumstances in the 
occupation. 

Such an expression of opinion is per- 
haps all the more surprising when one 
remembers the hard things that re- 
turned veterans used to say about 
France just after they came home. The 
belief then would have been justifiable 
that they didn’t care what happened to 
France. It seems now that they have a 
pretty definite idea of what they were 
fighting for in France, and that it was 
hot brought about by the end of the war. 
But many of those even who are fearful 
that France may not be able to accom- 
Dlish what she has undertaken to do 
think that something of the sort was 
unavoidable if Germany is to be held in 
any degree to the just terms that she 
Shall make good a part of the damage 
done in France. 














NOTABLE NEW HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


BOOKS Lan COMPANY 











THE SEA-HAWK Rafael Sabatini 


The thrilling adventures of an English knight among the 
Corsairs in the days of Queen Elizabeth. By the author of 
‘¢ Scaramouche,” “Captain Blood,” ‘The Snare.” $2.00 





THE LUCKY NUMBER Ian Hay 


Thirteen delightful short stories by the author of “A 
Man’s Man,” $2.00 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
John Buchan 


“The best history I have seen written in the. English 
language.” —Frank Simonds. 4 vols. $20.00 


UNVEILED LADIES OF STAMBOUL 
Demetra Vaka 


A vivid picture of the “new women ” of Turkey, who, with 
lifted veils, love, hate and intrigue more ardently than in 
pre-war days. $4.00 


EGYPTIAN DAYS Philip S. Marden 


A new edition of one of the most delightful and informing 
of Egyptian travel books. | $3.00 














PRELUDES John Drinkwater 


A notable new group of poems by the English poet, play- 
wright, and lecturer ; author of “ Abraham Lincoln.” $1.25 





MAGIC FLAME RobertH.Schauffler 


New poems together with a rigorous selection from 
Schauffler’s former work. $1.50 


SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S COMMAND 
George A. B. Dewar 


“A wonderfully brilliant narrative of the work of the 
British Army in France.”— Boston Transcript. 2 vols. $10.00 


UNDER FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS 
Oscar 8S. Straus 


“To read this fascinating autobiography is to see history 
being made.”—Vew York Times. $4.00 











THE LETTERS of FRANKLIN K. LANE 


«A book that will establish itself in the hearts and minds 
of the people.” —Chicago News. $5.00 





Send to Park St., Boston, for Descriptive 
Pa:nphlet of Buchan’s History 
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Pilgrim’s Rest 

By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
An entirely convincing picture of lite on 
that feverish, fascinating, glittering fifty- 
mile street, the Rand. the author of 
“The Red Knight,’”? *‘The Black , Dia- 
mond,”’ etc. $2.00 


An Unknown 
Quantity 


By GERARD HOPKINS, 

Author of “A City in the Foreground” 
The New York Times credits it with ‘* vital- 
ity, reality, distinctive quality. The story is 
cleverly told with much interesting, even 
sparkling dialogue.” $2 


Dusk of Moonrise 


By DIANA PATRICK 
By a novelist who has the fine grace of 
roportion, an ability to hold the balance 
se telling a story and painting a scene 
which is remarkable and leaves a reader 
with an unusual sense of satisfaction when 
the book is finished. $2.00 


Hot Corn Ike 


By JAMES L. FORD, Author of 

“Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop,” ec. 
JIM FORD’S racy story of old-time politics 
in New York’s lower wards. Try it on your 
favorite uncle and see him thrill to the 
recollection of the days when ‘de Ate” 
could—and they say did—sway a national 
election. $2.00 


The House of 
the Secret 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 
A novel which is like a flash of lightning 
revealing a vivid scene with neither past nor 
future and leaving the reader thrilling with 
a shuddering fascination. First American 
edition. $3. 


The Girl Next Door 


By LEE WILSON DODD 

The delightfully humorous chronicle of a 
misanthrope who lived next door to a girl 
who chewed gum. It is a story with an ex- 
cellent plot, admirable character drawing 
and that indescribable quality, ‘‘ charm.’ 
By the author of ‘‘The Book of Susan,’’ 
ete. pa. 


The Dancer of 
Shamahka 


By ARMEN OHANIAN 
A dramatic novel which follows closely the 
lines of the author’s genuine experiences. 
For Armen Ohanian went through a series 
of adventures which read like a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. Constantinople, Cairo, 
Paris, Berlin and London have seen her mar- 
velous interpretations of Asiatic life. $2.00 


More Exciting Than Fiction 


Beasts, Men 
and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
The Atlantic Monthly: ‘‘A stirring book this, 
and, when one is in the mood for it, a book 
without a peer. A man’s A book 
to be read at a sitting ; a book for all lovers 
of the adventure and variety of life.”’ $3.00 


Postage 8 to 12 cents 
according to distance 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The Religious Book of the Decade 


Of special interest in 
connection with The 
Outlook’s Prize Con- 
test, ‘‘ What the Church 
Means to Me.”’ 





The series of 


the limitations and restrictions of modern 
Christianity. Gives in complete form the 
idea and opinions which are arousing wide- 

read comment and controversy. Cuetainn 


the complete correspondence between 


Bishop Manning and Dr. t, in which 

their relative positions are defined. 

Cloth, 196 pages, $1.50, by mail $1.60 
At bookstores or from Publishers 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Ave., Dept. 63, New York City 
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werful sermons preached 
in his church on Fifth Avenue challenging 








YOU GAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 
camping, if you wear a B. K. B. It fits 
prayer ge over the eyes, will not fall 
uces as well as prolongs sleep. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 5 for 82. 


NIGHT MFG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass 
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YOUR WANT Seasick, oc presanorrelos decent 


ou as they have to many others. Send for descriptive cir- 
and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Addreas 


Department of Classified Advertising 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





























BY SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 A YEAR. Single copies 
15 cents each. For foreign subscription to countries 


in the Postal Union, $6.56. 
Address all communications to 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 














Reading that stirs 
youthful ambition 


In St. Nicholas Magazine are just the 
stories and articles that you have often 
wished your children would read. You 
have sensed the fact that their reading 

id be more helpful, less jazzy. 

President Taft and President Roosevelt 
felt this way when they subscribed to St. 
Nicholas for their children. President 
Hibben, of Princeton University, and Pro- 
fessor Phelps, of Yale, were delighted read- 
ers of St. Nicholas. So were Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and James Montgomery Flagg, 
the artist. Thousands of successful men 
and women praise St. Nicholas for its 
entertaining, helpful guidance in the days 
of their youth, 


In 1923, St. Nicholas will publish vivid, 
fascinating stories from the most popular 
writers for boys and girls. ‘A Continental 
Dollar,” by Dr. and Mrs. Knipe; “The 
Last Parrakeet,” by George Inness Hartley ; 
“Nid and Nod,” by the author of “The 

ner Twins”—these, with the usual prize 
contests, will make every page interesting, 


One year’s subscription is only $4—about 
what you pay for your morning paper. 
Send check or money-order to St. Nicholas 
Subscription Department, V-22, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 


S’ NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 
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“Thad six honest, serving men’; 


(They taught me all 7 knew): 
Their names are WHATand WHY. and WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.”.,.,..n¢) 


WAAT was the Declaration of London? WHATare consols? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary from year to year? 
WHEN and by whom was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito ? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? Delhi? 
WHO was MotherBunch? Millboy of the Slashes ? 
Are these “six men” serving you too? Give them 
an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in your home, office, school, club, shop, library. 
This “Supreme Authority” in all knowledge offers service, 
immediate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. Answers all kinds of questions. 
A century of developing, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting care and 
highest scholarship insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, authority. 











The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like significance to that of the , 
government’s mark on a coin. The New INTERNATIONAL is the final authority forthe g 
Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. y 


WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen. . 
of Regular and India Papers, also booklet ‘“‘ You are 
the Jury,” prices, etc. To those naming The Outlook 
we will send free a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
Established 1831 
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Adsco Community Heating installed 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. ¥. Spring of 1918. 
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Auburn Theological Seminary 
Enjoys Adsco Community Heating 


For many years Auburn Theological 
Seminary had been heating its eleven 
buildings with individual systems. This 
meant fire hazard in each building, 
waste of fuel, and unnecessary expense 
of operation. 


Dr. Stewart, President, realizing the 
discomfort and expense of such anti- 
quated heating methods invited our 
engineers to suggest the most modern 
way to take care of this heating prob- 
lem. The result was our design and 
installation in the Spring of 1918 of 





Morgan Hall 


President’s 
House 


Interior Central 
Heating Station 


1,447 feet of underground mains dis- 
tributing steam from a central station 
plant with not only the economy of 
one boiler in place of eleven heating 
systems, but also the comfort of more 
even temperatures better controlled in 
each of the eleven buildings. 


Those in control of similar groups of 
buildings are invited to follow Dr. 
Stewart’s example and avail them- 
selves of our forty years’ engineering 
and contracting experience in Com- 
munity Heating. 


Write for our interesting booklet on Adsco Community Heating 
Bulletin No. 20-O. For individual buildings, ask for Bulletin 
No. 158-O, on Adsco Heating for use with any type of boiler. 


AMERICAN [PISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


GENERAL OF CES an® woRus 


Norta Tonawanna. NY. 
Offices : 


New York Chicago 





St.*Paul 


ADSCO HEATING © 





















Decide Early—Decide Now 


For a Vacation in 


“TheCharmed Land 


VACATION in the Charmed Land is something 
unique and apart from a vacation anywhere 
else in the world—certainly on this continent. 

Unique in the wealth of interest and charm and 
the wonderful things to do that make for pleasure 
and health—physical, mental and spiritual. 

Unique in climate —soft, soothing, glorious days 
and cool, refreshing nights. Unique in the absence 
of pests ‘and poisonous reptiles, of cyclones, hurri- 
canes and earthquakes. 

Unique in the glory and beauty of the land— 
snowclad mountains set in superb Alpine gardens, 
mountain lakes equalling Switzerland’s, —s 
trout streams, tumbling waterfalls, vast forests an 
lovely woodsy things, the surf pounding in from 
the Pacific, great stretches of inland sea, perfect 
motor roads and alluring trails. 

No other such land of golf and summer sport 
and pla 

Dead early, decide now—come. 


Low round trip fares and a trip through Wonderland 
Jor the transcontinental motorist. 


Send now for the Charmed Land booklet. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
903 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 
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Center of America’s Summer Playground 











